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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
it is Messrs, Harrer & Brorners’ intention in 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 


tcals for three years only. 


sional politician or office-seeker. 


= 


Harper’s YounG seems to improve with every number.” 


— The Living Church, Chicagoo 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED, WERKKLY. 


The issue of this charming periodical for August 26 contains the 
Sirst installment of a new Serial Story by Mr. Kirk Munroe, entitled 


“WAKULLA.” 


The scenes are laid in Florida, with which State Mr. Munror has 
become thoroughly familiar. The characters are a New England 
family bent on escaping from the chilly climate of Maine to the soft 
‘breezes of the Land of Flowers. Mark and Ruth are a merry 
brother and sister, to whom all the changes involved in this long 

journey and the planting of a. new thome are a delight. Spread 
Sewne Prope on your kneex, young folks, and with sails unfurled 
and the cargo firmly — in the; hold, accompany Mark and 
Ruth from Maine to Florida. ‘ae | 7 


Harpen’s*YounG $2-00 PER YEAR. 
A specinien copy of Harver’s Youna Prorre will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


DE FORESTS NEW STORY. 
Bata Mory entitled 
“THE BLACK HUNTSMAN.» 


by J. W. De Forest, will be begun in Harper’s Bazar for Sep- 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 

OVERNOR CLEVELAND'S letter of acceptance 

is very characteristic. It is the letter of a plain, 
direct, clear-headed, honest man, and not of a profes- 
It.is not an elabo- 
rate disquisition upon the condition of the country or 
upon questions of tariff and finance; but accepting in 
general the platform upon which he was nominated, 
the Governor recalls the fact that the office of Pres- 
ident is an executive office, and then strongly and 
clearly states certain principles which, he says, how- 
ever familiar, can not be often considered. A 
free and uncorrupted ballot is indispensable to a true 
government by the people, and as One means of pre- 
venting the illicit influence ®f enormous Executive 
patronage, he recommends a constitutional amend- 
ment disqualifying the President from re-election. 
This recommendation shows! how deeply persuaded 
he is of the vitally corrupting power of Executive 
patronage, and it is from this conviction that the 
movement for civil service reform. springs. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his declaration 
upon the general subject of administrative reform, 
whith is a paramount issue in the election, is compre- 
hensive and satisfactory. Itjis. the declaration of an 
executive officer in one of the highest and most pow- 
erful positions in the country, who has proved his 
faith by his works, and whose words are not con- 
formed to a platform, but kecord convictions, and 
whose sincerity is attested by experience. | 

“The pedple pay the wages of the public employés, and they 
are entitled to the fair_and honest work which the money thus 
paid should command. It is the dutv of those intrusted with the 
management of their affairs to see that such publie service is forth- 
coming. The selection and retention of subordinates in govern- 
ment employment should dépend upon their ascertained fitness 
and the value of their work, and the} should be neither expected 
nor allowed to do questionable party service. The interests of 
the people will be better protected, the estimate of public labor 
and duty will be immensely improved, public employment will be 
open to all who can demonstrate their fitness to enter it, the un- 
seemly scramble for place under the government, with the conse- 
quent importunity which imbitters official life, will cease, and the 
public departments will not be filled with those who conceive it to 
be their first duty to aid the party to|which they owe their places, 
instead of rendering patient and honé¢st return to the people.” 


No executive officer in the ¢ountry has proved his 
fidelity to these views more fully than Governor 


CLEVELAND, and no candida*e has ever more com- 


pletely justified his declarations before the election 
by hisconductinoffice. | 

What Governor CLEVELAND, says of labor is worthy 
the careful reflection of all intelligent and industrious 
citizens who live by their daijy toil, They will de- 
cide whether he speaks as a demagogue and mere poli- 
tician, or whether his words have not the tone of 
good sense, honest conviction,!and a manly reliance 
upon the self-respect of his felléw-citizens. The Gov- 
ernor expresses the belief that the country demands 
an honest, simple, and plain administration of the 
government, and that the statesmanship which it re- 


quires ‘‘consists in honesty and frugality, a prompt 
response to the needs of the people as they arise, and 
the vigilant protection of all their varied interests.” 
Certainly if this is not the desire of the country, it will 
not elect Governor CLEVELAND to the Presidency. In 
fine, the singular merit of his letter is that declara- 
tions which from most candidates would be received as 
formal phrases and hollow promises are accepted from 
him as truths which he believes, and which he will 
firmly and courageously carry out. His honest and 
fearless administration has so impressed the country 
that his letter has the extraordinary distinction among 
all such letters of being accepted by everybody who 
reads it as an honest statement of his views and pur- 


poses. 


WHO IS WORKING-MAN’S 
CANDIDATE?” 


THE long paper of General BUTLER, addressed to 
nobody in particular, and sing those who wish 
him to be President to ‘‘ fuse” upon the electoral tick- 
et ‘‘with the supposed minority”—a wholly imprac- 
ticable scheme—is a manifesto of declarations upon 
many public questions, and an attempt to represent 
himself as the natural candidate of a ‘‘ People’s Party,” 
and as an ‘‘anti-monopolist” and especial ‘‘ friend of 
the working-man.” It is in this latter capacity that, 
after his council with noted BLAINE partisans, he ap- 
pears as a candidate to draw away votes from that al- 
leged tool of monopolies and enemy of laboring-men, 
Governor CLEVELAND.  - 

This is merely a part of the campaign ‘‘gag.” Let 
any ‘‘ working-man” who reads these lines ask him- 
self in what way General BUTLER has shown himself 
to be a truer friend of working-men than Governor 
CLEVELAND, or whether Governor CLEVELAND has 
ever done anything to justify the charge that he is 
the tool of corporations. The laws which protect 
property are made for the man who owns little as 
-well as for the man who owns much, and when the 
Governor takes an oath to execute and enforce the 
laws, it is an oath to defend the just property rights 
of all citizens, whether they own only the small house 
in which they live and the wages which they receive, 
or whether they own great estates and many shares 
in railroad or manufacturing property. And as the 
Governor is bound to.execute the laws when enacted, 
without fear or favor of classes or interests, so he is 
bound, as a part of the enacting or legislative author- 


ity, not to approve bills which are intended unequal- 


ly to favor classes or interests. 

Has Governor CLEVELAND failed in either branch 
of this duty? It is said that he vetoed the five-cent 
railroad fare bill. But the charter says that no such 
bill shall be passed until it is ascertained that the roads 
are earning more than a certain amount of money 


upon the capital invested, and no such fact was shown. . 


Indeed, the last public examination showed that they 
were not earning the stipulated amount. This made 
it the duty of the Governor to veto the bill. But the 
veto did not affect the ‘‘ working-people,” because the 


fare was already five cents during the hours when 


they travel upon the elevated roads. Even had it 
done so, however, the Governor’s duty was clear, and 
he would undoubtedly have done his duty, and every 
honérable ‘‘ working-man” who believes in fair play 
would have commended him. Moreover, a later and 
thorough investigation by the Railroad Commission- 
ers proved that the elevated roads could not be prop- 
erly supported so as to insure safe and responsible 
work upon a uniform rate of five cents for each pas- 
senger. A demagogue whom no sensible man would 
trust would have signed the bill. An honest Govern- 
or who can be trusted by every man vetoed it. He is 
said also to have appointed a ‘‘ monopoly” Railroad 
Commission. What are the facts? The law author- 
ized certain commercial associations in the city of New 
York to suggest one of the three Commissioners. It 
also required that one should be a Democrat and one 
a Republican, one of them to be familiar with railroad 
business. It was plain, too, upon examination of the 
law, that one must be alawyer. The New York asso- 
ciations suggested Mr. O'DONNELL, who was an ‘‘anti- 
monopglist,” but not a lawyer, nor ‘‘a railroad man,” 
nor a party man. The Governor nominated a Demo- 
cratic lawyer, Mr. KERNAN, and a Republican civil en- 
gineer, a graduate of West Point, Mr. RoGEerRs, who 
was familiar with railroads. It is not denied that it 
is a capable and excellent commission, nor is it al- 
leged that it has served the monopolies. _ 

The Superintendent of Public Works, including the 
canals, appointed by the Governor, is also said to be 
‘*a tool'of monopoly.” This is a vague general ac- 
cusation, but the testimony is general that the Super- 
intendent is a singularly efficient officer, who was se- 
lected for his special qualifications and not by political 
influence. These accusations are all in the air, and 
when examined they fail entirely to support the as- 
sertion that the Governor is hostile to labormg-men 
and friendly to monopolies. Thus the bill prohibit- 
ing the exaction of more than twelve hours labor for 
a day’s work from railroad employés was not signed 
because by its terms it would not have attained its 
proposed object. Car drivers and conductors are gen- 


erally paid by the trip, not by the day, and the law 


would have been at once and effeetively evaded. It 
was a crude, careless, and ill-considered act, designed 
as a piece of buncombe, and, as all such laws, ought 
not to be placed upon the statute-book; the Governor, 
so far as depends upon him, takes care that they shal] 
not be placed there. This is the kind of argument 
which is urged to show that Governor CLEVELAND is 
not a friend of the ‘‘working-man.” If this argu- 
ment is utterly worthless, what evidence have the 
‘‘working-men” that General BUTLER is peculiarly 
their friend? Talk about his “‘ brains,” his eminent 
talents, and his sympathy with ‘‘the masses” wil] 
hardly avail unless ‘‘ the masses” are as ignorant and 
gullible as he and his friends evidently believe them 
to be. Mr. Smon STERNE, an acute lawyer, the coun- 
sel of the anti-monopoly interest, and a conspicuous 
anti-mognopolist, says of General BuTLER: ‘‘I never 
knew of his being an anti-monopolist during the whole 
of the time I carried on the fight against the encroach- 
ments of the railroad corporations of the State, and 
during all the time I urged the appointment of a na- 
tional commission to curb the power of the railroad 
corporations, and to limit political influence and pre- 
vent them from exercising ruinous discrimination as 
to individuals and other corporations. He became © 
prominent as an anti-monopolist when anti-monopoly 
became a growing sentiment.” Mr. STERNE adds, in 
reply to the question why, as an anti-monopolist, he 
did not support BuTLER: ‘‘ Because the Convention 
which nominated him was not a representative Anti- 
nronopoly Convention. Secondly, he is not an anti- 
‘monopolist candidate in good faith. His candidature 
at this juncture tends to aid in the election of the 
worst of monopolists, JaMEs G. BLAINE—a man who, 
during twenty years of political life, has done all in 
his power to. build up monopolist organizations, the 
extension. of which has made it necessary to call into 
existence the anti-monopoly party in order to curb the 
dangers which flow from this overshadowing power. 
The BUTLER candidature, therefore, is a mere capture 
of the anti-monopoly organization to strengthen his 
own individual claims for recognition at Chicago, and 
to give him a prominence out of all proportion to his 
personal merits. General BUTLER came out of the 
war, upon the salary of a brigadier, a rich man. He 
largely increased his wealth during his various terms 
in Congress, and he did so by methods which are an- 
tagonistic to the principles of the anti-monopoly party. 
There is no reason why the anti-monopolists should 
support his claims to the Presidency.” 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AND MR. HUBERT 
OQ. THOMPSON. 


A DESPERATE attempt has been made to show that 
Governor CLEVELAND has some kind of understand-' 
ing with HUBERT O. THOMPSON, the Commissioner of 
Public Works, and that despite the charges against 
Mr. THOMPSON, the Governor has retained him be- 
cause of his devotion to the Governor’s political in- 
terests. This is also alleged to be the reason that the 
Governor did not sign the tenure-of-office act. The 
truth about all this matter has been often and con- 
clusively told.: But as the opponents of the Governor 
carefully conceal the facts, it is necessary constantly 
to repeat them. The Commissioner of Public Works 
can be removed by the Governor only as the final 
resort, after charges lawfully presented and exam- 
ined. Such charges have not yet been presented, and 
the Governor has not been called upon to act, and 
consequently has not failed or refused to act. 

The tenure-of-office act was understood to be di- 
rected against Mr. THoMpPson. But the Governor's 
refusal to sign it was fully explained and complete- 
ly justified by him in the memorandum of June 14, 
1884, which he filed with his approval of the Regis- 
ter’s bill, after that bill had been recalled and amend- 
ed in accordance with his suggestions. The Govern- 
or points out that the bill which was aimed at Mr. 
THOMPSON ‘‘absolutely makes no provision for the 


‘appointment‘of any officer or head of department aft- 


er the immediate successors: of those now in office.” 
The bill provided that the next Mayor could appoint 
successors only to such officers as might be appointed 
by the present Mayor during the remainder of his 
term, and the Governor truly said that ‘the evident 
intention of the bill would be entirely defeated if the 
Mayor now in office should allow the presentgmcum- 
bents to hold over till the expiration of their terms, © 
instead of appointing others in their places.” More- 
over, as the Governor showed, the bill provided for 
two limitations of terms for the appointees of the next 
Mayor, and the inaccuracy of the wording drops the 
word “‘ officers” from one of the limitations. Anyone 
who reads the act as submitted to. the Governor will 
understand the reason of his remark that ‘‘ of all the 
defective and shabby legislation which has been pre- 
sented to me, this is the worst.” Upon the publica- 
tion of the Governor’s reasons for withholding his 
signature to the bill, Mr. Francis M. Scott, who was 
virtually its author, wrote a letter to the New York 
Times justifying the Governor's action. He said that 
the bill as drawn was entirely clear and consistent 
with the charter of the city, but that it was hurriedly 
amended so as to make it incomplete and confused, 
and doubtless with the intention of defeating it, and 
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Scorr agreed with the Governor that it was unfit 
placed upon the statute-book. 

Mr. ScorT says, very truly, “‘It is easy for those 
who seek grounds for the abuse of the Governor to 
say that he should have trusted to the next Legisla- 
ture to cure any defects that he might discover in the 
pill; but it is clear that no careful and conscientious 
Executive should knowingly assent to a radically de- 
fective bill simply because he hopes that a Legislature 
not yet elected will see the defects and consent then to 
rectify them.” ‘The Governor's action in this matter, 
as in his other official conduct, shows the truth of his 
remark in a private letter to his brother, written upon 
the day that he was elected Governor—a letter which 
was given to the Rev. Dr. TwInina, of the Independ- 
ent. In view of-his probable election he says to his 
brother: ‘‘I will tell you, first of all others, the pol- 
icy I intend to adopt, and that is, to make the matter 
a business engagement between the people of the 
State and myself, in which the obligation on my side 
is to perform the duties assigned me with an eye sin- 
gle to the interest of my employers. I shall have no 
idea of re-election or of any higher political prefer- 
ment in my head, but be very thankful and happy if 
I can well serve one term as the people’s Governor.” 
There was never an honester purpose more honestly 


fulfilled than by Governor CLEVELAND since his elec- | 


tion, and never were attacks upon official integrity 
’ more futile than those which have been levelled at 


him. 


BIDDING FOR “FOREIGN” VOTES. 


Mr. BLAINE has been presented as a peculiarly 
‘‘ American” candidate, who, as one earnest advocate 
declared, ‘‘ will make BisMARCK eat American pork.” 
But Mr. Buarne’s ally, General BUTLER, has been bid- 
ding for the ‘‘Irish vote” in a manner which must 
disgust every intelligent Irishman, as it does every 
true American. A demagogue always despises the 
people, and therefore he underrates their intelligence. 
In his recent speech to the Irish Convention in Bos- 
ton, General BUTLER’s contempt for his audience was 
as evident as his purpose to make them believe that if 
he were President it would go hard with England in 
Ireland. ‘‘In the face of high Heaven,” he said, ac- 
cording to the report, “‘the glorious banner of liberty 
will fly nearer the coast of England than ever yet, 
if she undertakes to take the life wrongfully of any 
citizen of America, when we have an American gov- 


ernment ready to stand by the rights of American. 


citizens anywhere on earth.” If this is not mere twad- 
dle, it is an insinuation that England has undertaken 
to take the life wrongfully of some American citizen, 
and that the government has not defended him. Of 
course such an insinuation is totally unfounded. 

General BUTLER proceeded to say that if the United 
States should send an Irishman as Minister to Eng- 
land, the interests of Irishmen would be looked after, 
and then added that ‘‘some Executive might be found 
who would do such a_thing.”” Who such an Execu- 
tive might be he did not say. He left it to the saga- 
cious guess of his hearers. The candidate who elec- 
tioneers for himself in this way is commended to the 
country as a statesman, and he solicits votes in order 
to divert them from one of the least demagogical of 
public men, and one of the most vigorous, upright, 
and efficient of executive officers. 

The object sought by the country at this election is 
not a swaggering foreign policy, nor a distribution of 
the surplus revenue among the States, nor a profuse, 
extravagant, and ‘‘ splendid” administration, nor any 
kind of demagoguery or bluster whatever. It asks 
an honest, able, and ‘courageous conduct of public 
_ affairs, beyond the reach of any suspicion of illicit 
private influence or interest. Unless all signs are 
at fault, it desires at the head of the government the 
very qualities which Governor CLEVELAND has shown 
So conspicuously, and which Mr. BLAINE and General 
BUTLER have not displayed. Those who suppose that 
because Governor CLEVELAND does not swagger or 
‘bid for votes” he would be less vigorous in protect- 
ing the lawful rights of citizens abroad than those of 
citizens at home are exceedingly mistaken. It is be- 
cause he does not bluster that he may be trusted to 
do what Captain Bobadils would not do. In his 
speech at Buffalo in 1882 he said: 

_ “We do not claim to make laws for other countries, but we do 
insist that whatever those laws may be they shall, in the interests 
of human freedom and the rights of mankind, so far as they in- 
volve the liberty of our citizens, be speedily administered. We 
have a right to say, and do say, that mere suspicion, without ex- 
amination or trial, is not sufficient to justify the long imprison- 
ment of a citizen of America. Other nations may permit their 
citizens to be thus imprisoned. Ours will not. And this, in ef- 
fect, has been solemnly declared by statute.” 

This is quite as satisfactory as the most truculent 
rhetoric. 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


AT the late annual meeting of the trustees of the Sara- 
toga Monument Association, Mr. W1LL1aM L. STONE, chair- 
man of the Committee on Design, presented a very interest- 
ing report of the transactions of the year and the progress 
of the work. The designs for the statues of Generals 
GaTEs, SCHUYLER, and MoRGAN have been accepted, and 
One niche will be left vacant to signify the treason of AR- 
. NOLD. The walls of the five stories of the monument are to 


be covered with bass-reliefs, and memorial tablets are to be 
placed upon the most interesting spots upon the field of 
operations, as at FREEMAN’S-farm, where the first battle of 
Saratoga was fought, the extreme outpost of the American 
intrenchments, the spot: where General FRAZER fell, etc. 
Seven of these tablets are already erected. 

A committee of the trustees, Mr. STARIN, Mr. A. 8. SULLI- 
VAN, and Mr. D. 8. PoTTER, appeared before the joint Con- 
gressional Library Committee in February, and Mr. SULLI- 
VAN in an eloquent speech urged the propriety of an appro- 
priation to complete the monument. The committee unan- 
imously reported a bill appropriating $40,000, which passed 


the Senate on the Ist of May without a dissenting vote. It 


was also reported to the House, but it was impossible to 
reach it in order, and it went over to the next session, with 
no reasonable doubt of its passage. 

The monument itself, as completed, has cost $65,000, of 
which the State of New York and individual subscriptions 
have furnished $35,000, and Congress, by the efforts of Mr. 
STARIN when a member, $30,000. The further cost will be 
that of statues, bass-reliefs, tablets, staircases, etc., which 
will be made up in the same way. It is the most important 
Revolutionary monument in New York, and one of the most 
important in the country, and when completed it will be 
largely due to the efforts of ex-Governor SEYMouR, Mr. MaR- 
VIN, Mr. STARIN, Mr. SULLIVAN, and a few other earnest and 
devoted gentlemen, among whom no one has been more un- 
tiring in his interest and devotion than the secretary, Mr. 
WILLIAM L. STONE. 


A TYPICAL BLAINE ORGAN, 


THE most furious and unscrupnious of the BLAINE jour- 
nals in 1884 is the Chicago Tribune. In 1876 it opposed Mr. 
BLAINE’sS nomination with similar zeal. Its editor, Mr. 
JOSEPH MEDILL, applied, with others, directly to Mr. BLAINE 
foran explanation of charges which Mr. MEDILL had brought 


against him. After a month had elapsed Mr. MEDILL said | 
that if Mr. BLaine had made an explanation, he (Mr. Mr- 


DILL) had not heard of it. 

Apparently the courteous private request to Mr. BLAINE 
for an explanation was never answered by him. But eight 
years afterward Mr. MEDILL’s Tribune remarks that if any 
confidential friend of Mr. BLainr’s had then explained his 
railway transactions as Mr. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS now 
explains them, the Tribune would have been satisfied. Yet 
if Mr. BLAINE’s friend can explain the matter now, Mr. 
BLAINE could have explained it then. The Chicago Tribune 
wisely forbears to try to say why Mr. BLAINE did not at- 
tempt to explain then. 

We quote a passage to show the manner in which the 
Chicago Tribune then described Mr. BLAINE, and if its in- 
formation and its inferences upon the subject at that time 
were so loose and uncertain that they are removed by Mr. 
PHELPs’s letter, its fury against Mr. BLAINE’s nomination 
then was as hollow and insincere as its fury for his election 
now : 

“«....The man [Brain] who had voted for or failed to oppose 
every subsidy of either land or money asked for while he was in 
Congress. They knew him as a lobbyist before he entered Con- 
gress, seeking contracts for the supply of arms. They knew him 
while in Congress and while Speaker as the inside friend of wild- 
cat corporations, ruling as Speaker to save their bills, and as 
claiming reward for his official action; as engaged in selling the 
worthless bonds of such corporations, receiving large gratuities 
therefor, as confessed in his letters; and finally, when pecuniarily 
involved, getting the Pacific Railroad Company, as it seems almost 
certain, to give him $64,000 cash for what was not worth 64,000 
cents. Is this the record of a reformer—of a man to purify the 
administration and to raise the standard of political and official 
morality ?” 


A NOTABLE LETTER. 


THE letter of General CROOK to Mr. HERBERT WELSH, of 
Philadelphia, President of the Indian Aid Association, which 
will be found in another part of this paper, is an exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting report upon the Apaches, 
who are considered one of the most dangerofis of the war- 
like Indian tribes. Asan authority upon the Indian ques- 
tion, which is at last exciting general attention, General 
CROOK has no superior. In the hands of men like him the 
national honor and the welfare of the Indian would be 
equally safe. 

In the general public indifference and impatience of the 
Indian which prevailed a few years ago, and which pro- 
duced the familiar remark, attributed to the army, that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian, the Indian question 
threatened to become our Irish question, and our treatment 
of the Indians to be as discreditable to us as the last cen- 
tury’s policy of England toward Ireland to the English 
name. But the disgrace has been averted by the disinter- 
ested efforts of a few humane and patriotic persons who 
have steadily appealed to public opinion and to the public 
conscience until they have responded. 

One of the chief auxiliaries in this good work has been 
the fidelity of certain eminent army officers, among whom 
General CROOK is conspicuous, who have held that the In- 
dians ought not to be treated as vermin, and that to spend 
a million of dollars to kill a man who could easily, with 
proper care and a true sense of humanity and honor, be 
made a good citizen, was exceedingly stupid as well as 
wrong. The report of Mr. DAWEs’s committee, and of Mr. 
WELsH and his companions, who are in the habit of per- 
sonally visiting the Indians and proving to them that there 
are white men who are truly friendly, the steady and wise 
friendship of soldiers like General Crook, and the Indian 
schools like those of Hampton Roads and Carlisle, are en- 
abling us to settle a grave question, and to keep our na- 
tional name unsullied. 


MR, LEA AND THE REPUBLICAN 
NOMINATIONS, 

THE Philadelphia Presse recently charged Mr. Henry C. 
La with inconsistency in attending the Independent Con- 
ference after having said last October that permanent im- 
provement in political methods was to be expected only 
from the Republican party, provided that party can be 


| 


kept in the groove into which it has been forced, and be 
constrained to carry out the reforms which it has com- 


menced. 
To this criticism Mr. LEA promptly responded as follows: 


“Tt so happens that I did not attend the Conference, but this is 
of no importance, as I am heartily in sympathy with the movement 
which it represents, and have done what little I could dv to stim- 
ulate it. In this there is no inconsistency. The party has not 
been ‘kept in the groove into which it has been forced,’ but has 
defiantly insulted all friends of ‘improved political methods’ by 
nominating two men notorious as machine politicians of the worst 
type—Mr. Biaing, for twenty years ‘boss’ of Maine, who, when 
Speaker, proclaimed his contempt for civil service reform by pla- 
cing General ButLer on the committee in charge of that measure, 
and General Logan, the ‘boss’ of Illinois. Not till you gather 
grapes from thistles may you expect ‘improved political methods’ 
from such men, and no civil service reformer can consistently 
support them in opposition to Governor CLEVELAND, who has so 
efficiently aided the reform in New York. | Mp 

““Much as I prize consistency, moreover, I confess I would, if 
necessary, sacrifice it to avert from the country the danger and 
disgrace to be expected if Mr. Barve should for four years have 
control of our foreign relations, with unlimited opportunity of re- 
newing the ‘sky-rockety’ diplomacy which rendered his brief ten- 
ure of the State Department a warning to be heeded of all men. 
Even if not involved in war, we should probably be left without a 
friend among the nations, and without the satisfaction of feeling 
that we were in the right in a single quarrel. It will be an-evil 
day for the republic if the American people should heedlessly ex- 
press its approval of Mr. Biarnx’s:course on the Lanpreav claim 
by electing him to its highest office. Besides all this, the author- 
ship of the MuLuiaan letters ought to be sufficient to render any 
man ineligible to the Presidency.” 


It would be difficult for any BLAINE organ to dispose of 
Mr. LRA as a “ sorehead,” or to suggest his personal hatred 


‘of Mr. BLAINE. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Henry Vi_tarp, who left for Europe on the 20th of An- 
gust with his wife and four children, is by no means a poor man. 
He is not orth the eight :nillions he was a few months ago, but 
he could easily turn the scales at half a million. His friends are 
proud to say that the oss of the bulk of his fortune was due to 
his efforts to sustain the stocks in which so many of them had 
invested because of their implicit confidence in him. During Mr. 


ViILLarRD’s recent visit to Germany—he was gone only eight weeks | 


—hle was earnestly requested by a number of German capitalists 
to take charge of various investments of theirs in this country, and 
to make other investments besides. But as Mr. Yittarp desires 
rest, he refused to entertain the proposition. His age is forty- 
eight, and his magnificent organizing gifts are in their prime. No 
one who knows Mr. VILLarp supposes that he will long be laid on 
the shelf. 

—Miss Ciara Louise is one of the brightest of the late 
converts to the supposed superior staying power of English opera. 


Italian and German opera, she opines, have had their day. For - 


herself, she will have no more of them. Her late trip to Europe 
gave her an exalted conviction of the immense popularity of Amer- 
icans abroad, especially of American girls and American drinks. 
Two Englishmen overheard her conversation one day in London. 
“What a delicious American accent!” said one of them. 

—It is not true that the relations between Mr. Cart Scnurz and 
Mr. Henry ViILiarp have been strained since the latter’s reverses. 
The ex-Senator and ex-Railway King are on the best of terms, and 
among the friends who bade Mr. Vittarp good-by on board the 
Bremen steamer Hider was Mr. Scuvrz. | 

—Patrti’s contract with Colonel Mapieson for the next operatic 
season in this country insures to Americans another hearing of 
the most perfectly constructed and best trained female voice in 
existence. It looks now as though Parti would be better appre- 
ciated next winter than ever before. | ' 

—The women whose photographs sell best in England are the 
Princess of Wales, Miss Mary ANDERSON, and Mrs. Lanatry. We 
learn that Miss ANnprrson’s face is considered to be a “classic 
oval.” 

—Mlle. Fercuntnz is a Nihilist who about four years ago, at the 
age of sixteen, was exiled to Siberia. She staid there two years, 
and then escaped with her infant child. It took her eighteen 
months to beg her way on foot to St. Petersburg. There she be- 
came implicated in a second conspiracy, for which she will soon 
be tried again, and either hanged or sent back to Siberia. 

—The most patriotic florist in this city was the late Mr. Grorar. 
W. Wuson, who for fourteen years decorated the LincoLn statue 
in Union Square on Decoration-day at his own expense. His:last 
work on that memorial was particularly elaborate’ and beautiful, 
but it was not generally known that he had done it until his death” 
a few days ago. | 

—The Sultan of Morocco is a cruel and inhuman despot. He 
receives all sorts of bribes in administering justice—or injustice— 
and orders the most dreadful mutilations to be inflicted in his 
presence as judicial punishments. There is no appeal from his 
decisions, and if objectionable persons do not confess their alleged 
crimes fast or fully enough, he slowly roasts their bodies, or 
pinches and stretches them. 

—It was Commander Scutey who, near the top of the foremast 


of his vessel, discovered Starvation Camp, where GREELY and his 
men lay dying or dead—the brow of a bleak, bare, rocky hill-of 


ice. The vigilant commander had been in that position many days 
and nights before finding the object of his search. 


—Commodore James Gorpon Bennett has done so much as a 


public-spirited citizen of Newport that the serenade recently given 
him at.that delightful sea-side resort was only a recognition of his 
generous services. It was Mr. BENNETT, more than any other man, 
who breathed into the Newport Casino the breath of life, and there 
has been no important municipal or social scheme for the advan- 


tage of the town in which he has not figured as the initiator or the 


principal promoter. 

—The Emperor of Germany recently held his annual meeting 
with the Emperor of Austria at a German watering-place. As 
usual, the two lofty personages kissed and embraced each other 
publicly with absolutely uncontrolled emotion. At dinner Wi- 
HELM I. was escorted to a seat between Francis Josepn and Fran- 
cis Josepn’s imperial spouse, the table being decorated with his 
favorite corn-flowers. 

—Some ladies about to be married (writes a clergyman) have an 
unconquerable reluctance to use the word “obey.” One or two, 
if their own statements are to be accepted, have ingeniously con-. 
structed the term “be gay.” On one occasion the minister sug- 
gested that if the bride was unwilling to utter the obnoxious word 
aloud, she might whisper it to him. She positively refused, but 
afterward consented when he had been forced to dismiss the wit- 
nesses without proceeding any farther. A charming young wife 
once boasted that she could not remember a word of what she 
had promised when she was married, as she was “in a perfect 
daze” during the ceremony. She added that, after protracted in- 
quiry among her married friends, she had ‘not found one whose 
experience in this respect was different from her own. 
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TIE HON. HENRY B. HARRISON.—Pudroerarurp Movtrnorre. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


On this page we give the portrait of Mr. Tnomas Stevens, who 
‘started from San Francisco, California, April 22, with the avow- 
ed intention of riding around the world (barring the.oceans) on 
his bicycle. He was born at Great Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, 
England, December 24, 1854. Emigrating to the far West in 1871, 
he has not been east of the Mississippi until he started out on his 
_ famous bieycle ride across the continent. Seven men have with. 
in the last three years attempéd the same feat, but the great diff” 
culties encountered in crossing the 1500 miles of rocky mountain, 
barren deserts, and bridgeless streams between California and the 
Missouri River have invariably turned them back. 

More than one-third of the route followed by Mr. Stevens had 
to be walked. Eighty three and a half days of actual travel and 
twenty. days stoppage for wet weather, etec., made one hundred 
and three and a half days occupied in reaching Boston, the dis- 
tance by wagon-road being about 3700 miles. He followed the old 


astonishing the Indians, and meeting with many strange adventures. 
| Mr. Stevens reached Boston Angust 4, and is now in New York, 
where he hopes to make arrangements which will enable him to 
complete the journey around the globe, through England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, thence through Asia to the Pacific. 


| A LONG AND USEFUL LIFE. 
Tur Rev. Jony Brown, D.D., died at Néwburgh, New York, on 
the 15th inst., at the great age of ninety-three. It is said that he 
was the oldest clergyman of the Episcopal Church in this State, and 
he is thought to have been the oldest Freemason in the country. 
Dr. Brown was born in New York city on the 19th of May, 
1791. In 1811 he graduated at Columbia College, studied theology 
under Bishop Hopart, and was ordained deacon in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, in 1812. In 1815 he was installed rector of 
St. George’s Church; Newburgh, where he remained until 1859 


California trail most ‘of the way across the plains and mountains, 


Hi 


without an assistant, and did an immense work in organizing and 


& 


ROBERT KOCH, sy Lorscurr & Petsou, Page 569.) 


reviving churches throughout neighboring counties. _ He was ini- 
tiated a Freemason on June 16, 1817, in Hiram Lodge, Newburgh. 
At a reception tendered to General Larayette during his visit to 
America, in 1825, by the Freemasons of Newburgh, at Washing- 
ton’s Head-quarters, Dr. Brown delivered the address of welcome. 
He has since held office in the Masonic order. : 


==> 


|. HENRY B. HARRISON. 


Mr. Harrison, of New Haven, whom the Connecticut Republic. 
ans have nominated as their candidate for Governor, is a-lawyer 
of high standing. He has been an active and influential member 
of the party since its organization in 1856, and has served several 
years in the State Legislature. His namé is associated with matiy 
important measures of State legislation, and he has been frequently 
mentioned as a candidate for tlhe Governorship. In 1866 he 
could have had the nomination, but withdrew in favor of General 


‘HAWLEY. 
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FROM POST TO FINISH* 
A RACING ROMANCE. | 
By HAWLEY SMART 


Avtuor or Laneton,” “ mid To Win,” 
Great Tonting,” ETO, 


| 
CHAPTER XIII. | 
“HE GAVE YOU THAT RINC.” 


Ir suddenly occurred to Miss Rockingham that 
she was in need of some minor fe/ninine trap- 
pings, and she accordingly wended} her way to 
Coney Street in quest of them. Gfeyson’s was 


undoubtedly the principal establifhment that - 


dealt in all such articles, and thither Miss Rock- 
ingham repaired. There were a good many peo- 
ple in the shop, and the attendants had their 
hands pretty full, Mirs Rockingham took a 
chair and quietly waited till some one was at 
leisure to attend to her. She had not to wait 
long, for a trim, auburn-haired damsel glided be- 
hind the counter, and demurely inquired “ what 
she should show the lady.” Miss Rockingham 
gave her orders, and then glanced at the girl who 
was serving her. She was somewhat’struck with 
her appearance, and still more with her manner. 
The girl gave the idea of being considerably above 


her station, and Ellen wondered she jhad not no- 
- 4iced ber before. 


“Have you been here Jong?” injuired Miss 
Rockingham, as she turned over a bex of gloves. 
“T don’t think you ever served me before.” 

“T am no} often in the shop,” replied Dollie, 


' with the slightest possible elevation of the head; 


“TI don’t belong to it. Though, whem I am stay- 
ing with my uncle, and they.are busy,)as they ave 
to-day, often run in and help. Are these gloves 
at all the shade you require?” 

“Ah! You're a niece of Mr.Greysen’s. Why, 
you must be Dollie Greyson, the daughter of the 
trainer. I have heard people talk ¢@f.your rid- 
ing,” said Miss Rockingham, with a slight touch 
of hauteur in her tones. | 

She might well say that, for she |had heard 
her brother be considerably more entliugiastic on 
the subject of Dollie’s riding than she conceived 
was at all necessary. She had said nothing about 
it, but had mentally pronounced Dollié a forward 
minx, and wondered whether Gerald ,was likely 
to make a fool of himself-about the girl, and Miss 
Rockingham was fain to admit that Dollie was 
pretty enough to turn the head of an older man 
than her brother. She knew, moreover, that rid- 
ing men were always fascinated by a good horse- 
woman, and as these thoughts shot through her 
mind, Miss Rockingham’s eye fell upon the ring 
which sparkled on the third fiuger of Dollie’s lit- 

“A souvenir of Phaeton’s Leger, 
remarked Ellen, a little sharply. ‘I ‘hear, 
Greyson, that your father won a great det of 
money over it.” 

The blood rushed to the girl’s face as Bllen 
lightly touched the tell-tale. ring ; and Miss Rock- 
ingham, as she marked it, remembered in an‘ in- 
stant that Gerald had won soine money over the 
race, and came to a rapid conclusion a3 to whose 
gift the souvenir was. : 

It was but a second or two before Dollie drew. 
herself up and replied, defiantly, “ You) are right, 
Miss Rockingham; it was given me in remem. 
brance of Phaeton’s Leger.” 

* You know my name!” exclaimed Ellen. / “T 
suppose we are pretty well known by sight,a all 
events, in and around York. Rumor jmay I sve 
told you that we also have our souvenir of P; ae- 
ton’s Leger.” 

am Sorry, very sorry,” said Dolli¢, in adow 
tone. “I heard that the race was disastrous to 

you and yours,” - : | 
“We want no pity,” replied Ellen, haughtily, 
“We are not wont to make moan when the world 
goes against us. I'll take these, Mis: Greyson, 
if you will be good enough to twist them up in 
paper for me.”’ 
_ Dollie said nothing as she deftly packed up 
Miss Rockinglham’s trifling purchases ; but as she 


- handed them across the counter could ‘not resist 


murmuring in low tones, “Have you} heard: of 
your brother lately, Miss Rockingham?” 
“What! You know him! It wag he . tho 
gave you that ring!” exclaimed Ellen, quick 
“ Yes, I do know him, and he did give me this 


ring !” returned Dollie, and raising herlong-lash- ; 


ed gray eyes boldly to her interlocutor’s face. 
“T should advise you not to accept suth courte 
sies from one in such a different position from 
your own, however young he may be. You must 
be aware it can mean nothing. You will find 
yourself talked about in a way most irritating 
to your self-esteem if you are not carefil.” | 
Dollie could stand this assumption of immense 
superiority no longer. “ Your brother:has been 
very kind to me,” she said, “ but I don’t think he 


sets quite so high a value as you do/upon his 


present position.” 


“You have seen him, and know what he is do- 


ing interrupted Ellen, eagerly. 
“T saw him a few days back, and know what 
he is doing,” returned Dollie, sententiously ; “ but 


further than that he is well, I am at liberty to tell 


you nothing.” 


Miss Rockingham bent her head haughtily, and 


swept out of the shop. Anxious as slie was to. 


know what her. brother was doing, she would not 
stoop to beg information on that point from the 
trainer’s daughter. She felt indignant that this 
girl should be the confidante of her brother’s 


plans, while his mother and sister did not e/ en- 
know where he was. . What could Geraid) be. 


thinking of, taking a chit of a girl of this ci)ss 
as his adviser ? 


* Begun in Werxiy No. 
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If she could but see him to,ex- 
postulate with him ‘on his folly! And then it 


flashed across Miss Rockingham that their fa- 
ther’s death and the‘ruin that had followed had 
changed Gerald from a boy to a man, that he had 
taken counsel from no one since, but had per- 
sistently thought and acted for himself. There 
was not much, after all, in his having given this 
girl a ring, considering he had won a good bit of 
money—that is, for him—over a horse trained by 


her father, but it was strange she should know | 


all about his movements, and have seen him so 
lately. Had she met him by accident, or was it 
design? And what could he be doing? He had 
recognized the fact that he had got his living to 
earn—he had told them so when he left them; 
and in what manner had he set about it? No 
one could be more conscious of the difficulty that 
one brought up as he had beén would have in 
doing so. And Miss Rockingham’s eyes were 
quite as open to that difficulty as his own. In 
vain she puzzled, on her homeward walk, as to 
what he might be doing, and now half regretted 
that she had not swallowed her pride, and tried 
to learn more from Dollie Greyson. Had she 
better tell her mother what she had heard? But 
then there was so very little to tell, further 
than that she had been told by a person who had 
seen him lately that he was well. No; upon 
the whole, Ellen Rockingham decided to keep this 
meagre bit of news to herself. Her mother 
fretted quite enough about not hearing from Ger- 
ald as it was, and it was better not to revive the 
subject. | 

Dollie had come down from Riddleton Moor to 
procure some books and music and other things 
not obtainable nearer than York; indeed, the 
Greysons paid periodical visits to that city to 
purchase all those articles which the home farm 
failed to produce, and upon such occasions put 
up invariably at John Greyson’s in Coney Street. 
Dollie had, of course, known Miss Rockingham 
perfectiy by sight for some time, but as that 
young lady, though a very fair horsewoman, set 
her face against hunting as unfeminine, Miss 
Greyson had never before attracted Ellen’s atien- 
tion. However, had Miss Rockingham’s manner 
been ever so conciliatory, Dollie would have told 
her no more about Gerald than she had done. 
She it was who had counselled his present line 
of life; and though she saw no way in which he 
was more likely to make money, and though her 
father’s praises of “Jim Forrest” showed her 
judgment to have been sound on this point, still 
she rather felt the position in which her lover 
was now placed: between the: stable-boy, quite 


at the bottom of his profession, and the crack . 


jockey, there is a wide guif—a gulf, too, as she 
well knew, not always to be bridged; it being 
often a considerable time re a lad is afforded 
an opportunity of riding in public, and even then 
is apt to be put upon a horse which gives him 
little chance of distinguishing himself. It might 
be long enough before Gerald got his opening. 
Dollie heard, too, plenty of talk about the down- 
fall of the Rockinghams. The late Squire had 
been a popular man, as a gallant, open-handed 
sportsman is sure to be in the many-acred coun- 
ty; and she heard much regret expresséd that 
Cranley Chase had passed away from the old 
family. The presence of Mrs. Rockingham and 
her daughter in the city kept these rumors alive, 
while the fact that the victory of the outsider 
Phaeton on Doncaster Moor had been the coup 
de grace to the dashing lord of ‘Cranley Chase, 
made a turf romance that had special interest 
for the sporting population of York and its neigh- 
borhood. Dollie was destined to overhear many 
a bitter comment on her father’s conduct. “ Dal 
it all, the Squire had been a good friend to un al- 
ways. It was downright mean of old Bill Grey- 
son not to give t’ Squire a hint to save himsel 
over the second string.” Whispers were afloat, 
too, that. Pearson and Cuthbert Elliston, leading 
patrons of Greyson’s stable, had been amongst 
the biggest winners over the race, and that nei- 
ther of these should have given the dead man a 
hint seemed monstrous in the eyes of Yorkshire. 
Both were well known in the county, and both 
were far from popular. Even his intimates were 
wont to say there was no trusting Cuddie Ellis- 
ton, while as for Sam Pearson, it was a current 
saying that “No one had ever bested him.” 
Still, Yorkshire has a certain respect for this 
faculty ; and though Pearson was regarded as a 
man who carried it rather far, and would have 
skinned his own brother upon occasion, vet pub- 


| lic opinion did not get much farther regarding 


him than that ‘Lawyer Pearson knew his way 
about; and you’d to get up main early in the 
morning to get a point the best of him.” 

It was right and natural that a lawyer should 
overreach you if he could, and that a Yorkshire- 
man should want the best of a bargain in horse- 
flesh, or some undue advantage in a wager, was 
all in the ordering of things. Pearson was not 
only tolerably free-handed, but affected a genial- 
ity of manner which, if not quite current coin, 
was at all events near enough to pass as such. 
With Elliston the case was different; he was a 
sharp, tricky practitioner, not even to be trusted 
by his friends, endowed with a bitter, gibing 
tongue that had rarely good to say of any one. 
Like most gamblers, he was Javish of his money 
when fortune smiled; but then he spent it chief- 
ly on himself. In short, there was usually little 
satisfaction manifested amongst racing men at 
the success of Greyson’s stable, of which Cud- 
die Elliston was the guiding star; he and his 
partner Pearson were wont to keep their “ 
things” strictly to themselves ; and, above all, did 
they object to the public participating in their 
coups. 

Such remarks as these about her father and his 
principal employers made Dollie’s ears tingle. 
Mr. Greyson would have been an honest trainer 
had his patrons been of that way of. thinking; 
but with them it was simply a case of which way 
most money was to be made over a race, and Bill 
Greyson consequently was continually expending 


| all his skill in preparing horses for contests - 


which their owners had no intention of allowing 
them to win. 

The odium of such proceedings naturally at- 
tached itself to the Riddleton trainer, and Dollie’s 
father bore an unmistakably shy reputation in 
consequence. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TURF TACTICS. 


Dotue had returned from York not a little 
put out with all the gossip she had chanced to 
hear about her father. She, of course, knew all 
about the horses in his charge. She followed 
their fortunes in the papers, and knew that they 
did not always win when expected to do so, but 
she was shocked at the idea that her father should 
be deemed capable of not doing his very best 
with them. She was much distressed that the 
poor Squire should not have been told about 
Phaeton last year. She had heard her father say 
that he thought he should “ take the Leger,” but 
she, like the public in general, supposed he meant 
with Caterham. She knew that the Squire had 
died a ruined man, but she had not understood 
before that the clever finessing of her father and 
his employers had dealt him the finishing blow. 
She remembered Alister Rockingham when she 


~ was quite a little girl—a tall, handsome man, with 


always a pleasant word for her and her mother. 
He had a few horses at Riddleton in those days, 
the management of which, though Dollie did not 
know it, was principally left to Cuthbert Elliston, 
and it was their questionable running which had 
led to his leaving Greyson’s stable. Then, as 
now, the trainer bore the blame, which accrued | 
simply from carrying out Elliston’s instructions. 
Later the Squire had an inkling of the truth, and - 
though he never again sent any horses to Riddle 
ton, was always on friendly terms with Greyson, 
and more than once indebted to him for a hint 
at the eleventh hour. It was this had made him 
so incredulous about Phaeton. So far he was 
right ; Caterham was the better horse of the two, — 
but the other was just good enough to win. Still, 


the Squire made sure that if such a bit of turf, 


tactics was about to be attempted, he should have’ 


had a hint from Greyson, and in default of that 5 


stood stanchly by Caterham, with the disastrous‘. 
result we have seen. i 
A day or two after her return her fathef ob- 
served: “ Mind you have a tidy breakfast for us 
to-morrow, lass. Mr. Elliston and Pearson are 
coming to have a look at the horses in the morn- 


ing, and I suppose they’ll let me know then what 4 


they really want. The nags are very well, and 
will pick up a good race or two this spring, if 


they’re wanted.” 


“J should have thought, father, men who kept 
race-horses were always anxious to take all the 
prizes within their reach, if only for the swagger 
of the thing.” 

Bill Greyson stared for a moment at his daugh- 
ter in sheer astonishment that a child of his could 
still be so innocent with regard to the intricacies 
of the turf and the ways of its votaries. 

“Yes, Dollie, I suppose they do like all the 
flourish and swagger of pulling off a big race 


when they are young, but they very soon cease to 


care about bringing down a royal stag unless 
there’s a lot of meat on the carcass. Do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

“T think so. You mean men like Mr. Elliston 
and Mr. Pearson don’t care to win races unless 
they can win a lot of money over it.” 

“Just so, child. Men like Mr. Elliston and 
Pearson, like the man you were reading to us 
about the other night, ‘ fight for their own hand,’ 
and don’t care much about the public,” replied 
the trainer, sententiously. 

“‘ But, father, surely this is very unsatisfactory 
for you ?”’ said the girl, raising her large gray 
eyes to his face. 

“ve got to get my living, girl,” replied Grey- 
son, doggedly; “‘and trainers and jockeys, like 
other servants, have to do as they.are told. Our 
soldiers and sailors get hampered in that re- 
spect too, I’m told;” and so saying the trainer 
walked away. 

Dollie pondered a good deal over her father’s 
last remark. He was not altogether a free agent, 
then, but in the hands of his employers, and Dol- 
lie had what the people in York said concerning 
them still ringing in her ears. William Greyson 
was indeed more in their power than his daugh- 
ter could guess. Like many of. his clags, he had 
passed through times of impecuniosity, and Mr. 
Pearson, far too shrewd a man not to buy any 
one it was worth his while to have under his 
thumb, had been only too happy to accommodate 
the trainer with a loan. Loans from Lawyer 
Pearson were of that kind that one never settled. 
Interest ran on. You were begged not to trouble 


ourself about it, and the millstone was round 


your neck in an incredibly short time. 

And now occurred to Dollie another very awk- 
ward circumstance in connection with the visits 
of Messrs. Elliston and Pearson to Riddleton 
Moor. Both these gentlemen knew Gerald Rock- 
ingham, and the probability was that they would - 
recognize him under the guise of Jim Forrest, the 
stable-lad. Why had she never thought of this 
most likely occurrence when advising Gerald to 
seek service with her father? Surely it was the 
very last training stable in England in which to 
attempt the bold stroke to fortune he aimed at. 
But the girl could not resist the temptation of see- 
ing her lover constantly, and that had blinded her 
to the palpable danger that was now on the verge 
of occurring. Dollie knew Cuthbert Elliston and 
Sam Pearson, although she had seen little of them 
during the last three years, in which she had prin” 
cipally resided at York with her uncle for educa- 
tional purposes ; but the question now was, What 
was Gerald to do? See him she must, and yet. 
that was not so easy without attracting attention. 
Still, warned of the advent of his cousin, for whom 
she knew he nourished nndving animosi vy, Dollie 
knew he must be. It would be absur ui to sup- 


pose that this contingency had not suggested it. 
self to the lovers previously, and it been ar- 


ranged between them that Gerald was to have 
due warning. 

It was not quite so easy for the girl to 
Gerald alone. If Miss Dollie were se shen to 
favor one of the stable-lads, tongues would run 
riot on Riddleton Moor; and let the thing once 
reach the ears of old Greyson, and the dismissal 
of the offender would be both prompt and sum. 
mary. Still, the supineness of her mother gave 
the girl more opportunity than she would other- 
wise have enjoyed, and whether it’s 


well to sever 
Two fond hearts forever,” 


as the song says, I can’t say, but they are a little 
difficult to keep apart in these times. 

Dollie found means to let her lover know that | 
he must meet her at the low fence at the bottom 
of the orchard, which, abutting on a portion of 
the stables, was not liable to attract attention, 
and had occasionally served them in such stead 
before. Their meetings had naturally been rare, 
though they got a glimpse of each other daily, 
and in one’s teens, when smitten by the love god's 
arrows, that goes for much. 

“Gerald,” she said, “I can only snatch a few 
moments to talk to you. You know how risky 
our meeting is, and that if my father had any 
suspicion of the terms we stand upon he would 
no longer hear of your holding your present po- 
sition. Stop; don’t interrupt me,” she continued, 
as he made a sign of remonstrance. “ What we 
have rather feared is about to take place. Mr. 
Elliston and his partner are coming to see the 
horses to-morrow morning.” — 

“Which comes to the same thing. Your father 
will, of course, know all about it. It is impossi- 
ble that my cousin and Pearson will not recognize 
me.” 

“* Not necessarily,” replied Dollie. “ Your com- 
panions and even yourself swathe your throats 
these chilly spring mornings pretty closely in 
woollen comforters. You must take an extra 
turn or two with your wraps to-morrow. I think, 

then, if you pull your cap well down over your 
brows, the complete change in your dress, and 
the idea of finding you in such a position being 
so utterly unexpected, will prevent any recogni- 
tion on their part. Bear in mind, too, the owners 
come down to see their horses, and take very lit- 
tle heed of the boys that ride them. Besides, 
they both of them detest the Dancing Master, 
and are not very likely to take much notice of 
him. He cost them a deal of money last year, 
and I heard Mr. Elliston say that it was far cheap- 
er to shoot brutes like that than to sell them, as 
you might then be tempted to back them once 
more on the strength of what they cowd do, and 
in defiance of your being aware that they wouldn't 
do it—in public.” 

“It’s all very well for you to argue like that, 
Dollie; but no man fond of horses could resist 
looking over the Dancing Master just now. He’s 
in the bloom of condition; Caterham won the 
Guineas, and Phaeton scored the Leger; yet, 
when it comes to looks, they really are not in it 
with that queer-tempered gray, and what’s more, 
would not be in it either when it comes to gal- 
loping, if the villain would only try.” 

‘““Does he go any better with you, Gerald ?” 

“Well, it’s hard to say; there are mornings 
when he will stride along as kindly as possible, 
and be as nice a horse as a man can care to ride. 
Then, perhaps, the next day neither I nor any 
one else can do anything with him. He will al- 
ways, I should think, be a very dangerous horse 
to put money on. I suppose I must follow your 
advice, and chance not being recognized; but I 
fancy to-morrow morning will see the termination 
of thy engagement on Riddleton Moor ;” and Ger- 
ald looked rather sentimentally across the fence 
into Dollie’s charming face. 

“ Nonsense!” she replied; “do as I tell you, 
and it will be all right. If it could be avoided, 
no doubt it would be better; but it is a contin- 
gency that you were sure to have to face sooner 
or later; and now I must run away, I dare not 
stay longer. Good-by, Gerald dearest; and re- 
member one thing; let nothing induce you to 
open your lips if possible ; but, if you must speak, 
you can’t be too brief and husky.” With which 
parting advice, Dollie Greyson kissed her hand 
and sped up the orchard. 

The next morning saw Gerald enveloped in 
many folds of woollen comforters, with cap slouch- 
ed down and shoulders hunched up, on the back 
of the Dancing Master, wending his way with his. 
fellows to the far side of Riddleton Moor. He 
complained to them in thick, husky tones of the 
chilliness of the moor, and affected as much as 

ible to be suffering from a severe cold. The 
string had been leisurely walking about some 
time before Bill Greyson was seen driving a small 
wagonette across the turf toward them; in his 
two companions Gerald recognized at a glance the 
two men whose observation he was so anxious to 
escape. 

“The horses are all well, you say, Greyson, but 
I don’t know that there’s much to be done with 
them. Caterham and Phaeton are so thoroughly 
exposed that they will have to run a bye or two 
before they get well into a handicap. There’s” 
no money in cup-racing, and Pearson and my- 
self infinitely prefer swelling our banker’s ac- 
count to decorating our sideboards.” 

“ Caterham, sir, would have a very fair chance 
of the City and Suburban,” said the trainer, dryly. 

“ Precisely what the public think, Greyson, and 
the public accordingly will have one more lesson 
about. the imprudence of jumping to erroneous 
conclusions. Having, in their anxiety to grow 
rich, backed the winuer of the Guineas, they will 
have the satisfaction of learning that this isn’t 
his race, and paying their money accordingly. 

Ah! you have that ilktempered gray brute out, I 
see. Of course he is well—that sort always are. 


Like bad-tempered men, their contrariness keeps 
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them in health. He don’t improve in his man- 
9”? 

“ONO, sir,” replied the trainer. ‘I suppose, 
though, he had better go to Newmarket on the 
off chance. Though I’m afraid we sha’n’t take 
the Two Thousand this year.” a 

“He don’t go at my expense,” sneered Cuth- 
bert Elliston; “and what’s more, I don’t intend 
the brute to eat at my expense either much long- 
er. If Pearson here likes to send him, well and 
: but I don’t suppose he means to throw 
money away more than myself.” — 

“No,” replied the lawyer, laughing; “ I’ve no 
money to spend in travelling a trick horse about 
the country. The fact is, Bill, we are both going 
for Pibroch. Sir Marmaduke’s got the money 
down in earnest, affd declares he will win the 
length of a streep.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the trainer, quietly, “it’s 
a pity not to run the Dancing Master. He’s very 
fit and well just now; it’s a big stake to pick up, 
and he might take it into- his head to do his best. 
His sort do at times—more especially when you 
don’t back ’em—” 

“ Now, look here,” replied Elliston, sharply, 
“Jet’s know at once what you're driving at. 
What are you trying to persuade me to send that 
worthless brute to. Newmarket for ?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Mr. Elliston, I’ve 
‘got a thousand to thirty about him. I shall 
probably be able to hedge if he starts, and there- 
by save my thirty pound.” oh 

“Ah! you want to save your thirty pound at 
my expense. We will think about it. Mean- 
while let’s see him gallop.” 

Pulling up, and handing the reins to Cuthbert 
Elliston, Greyson got out of the wagonette, walked 
across, and gave a few directions to the head boy. 

“A good half-speed gallop, William,” said he, 
“and bustle ’em up a bit in the last half-mile.” 

The string got into Indian file, Joe Butters, on 
last year’s Leger winner, leading; Caterham laid 
next, and a very useful five-year plater, who had 
done the stable yeoman’s service, followed, while 
the Dancing Master, with Jim Forrest in the sad- 
dle, closed the procession. Intent more upon con- 
cealing his identity than the business in hand, 
Jim was as nearly as possible deposited on the 
broad of his back as Butters gave the signal to 
go, the Dancing Master responding to the press- 
ure of his rider’s knees by a plunge and a couple 
of buck jumps that would have proved too much 
for most lads, and landed Jim Forrest on the 
gray’s neck. 

“You haven’t improved that amiable brute’s 
temper an atom,” sneered Elliston, in those sharp, 
clear, acid tones that had superseded the soft, 
trainant aecents of bis younger days; “‘ and put- 
ting up such a young duffer as that to ride him 
is not likely to make him more tractable.” 

‘“* He’s not a bad boy, sir,” replied the trainer, 
quietly; “but that gray colt’s rather too much 
for any of ’em.” : 

“By Heaven, he means going now!” exclaimed 
Pearson, as the Dancing Master, after shaking his 
_ head rather seriously, as if taking in the position 
of affairs, took hold of his bit and dashed furious- 
ly in pursuit. That he should speedily overhaul 
his leaders was nothing, they were only going half- 
speed, and it was quite evident that it was just all 
Jim could do to prevent the gray getting clean 
‘away with him. Still, Pearson and Elliston knew 
a galloper when they saw one, and the long, low, 
raking stride, and the way he ran up to his horses, 
impressed them strongly. 

“By Jove!” said Pearson, “ temper or no tem- 
per, a mover like that can never be said to be quite 
out of the race.” 

“Yes, he covers ground when he begins. But 
you don’t suppose at. Newmarket that they’re 
going to canter at starting just to suit his con- 
venience, do you? Why, they would have been 
half-way to the winning-post before the gray beg- 
gar thought it was time to begin. Hah! Look 
at him now! Qh, you beauty! A platoon of 
musketry in the home paddock is about what 
you’re fit for.” 

As the last words escaped his lips the Dancing 


Master stopped as abruptly as he had started, and 


commenced to kick, and when he once more con- 
descended to resume galloping his stable com- 
panions were finishing at racing pace. Jim For- 
rest, with a view to escaping observation, stopped 
his ill-tempered charge some distance below the 
point where the others had pulled up, and walked 
_ him slowly back the far side of the gallop. 

__“ Well, Greyson, they all look well and flour- 
ishing, but I don’t see any opportunity of slip- 
ping them just yet; as I said before, the public 
have helped themselves to all the money about 
the City and Suburban—and I hope the public 
will enjoy the result. We must wait for our 
chance. It will come before the year is out. As 
for that gray devil, J’m not going to pay his train 
to Newmarket.” o 

“Pity too, sir,” said the trainer, “not to have 

a cut at such a big stake on the off chance.” 

“No, Greyson; you are very considerate, but 
I'm not going to pay insurance on your thirty 
sovereigns. Stop! I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you. If you choose to pay the brute’s expenses, 
you may. If he wins take the stakes, but the 
horse shall be yours. Remember, the winner of 
_the Two Thousand will be worth money, and if 
you take my advice you'll part with him to the 
first man that makes a decent offer.” 

“* Done, Mr. Elliston. It won’t be the first hun- 
dred I’ve made a big hole in by taking long odds ; 
but still, what with the thousand I shall stand to 
win, and what the horse will be worth if he does 
win, it’s good enough to chance.” 7 
_ “Glad you think so. I shouldn’t have thought 
it So myself ; but. there’s one thing you have rath- 
er overlooked ; you will find it difficult to get any 
one to ride—all the jockeys worth having are en- 


“That don’t matter, sir,” replied Greyson, as 
he got into the wagonette and resumed the reins. 
In a case like this it’s no use wearing money. 


I shall just put one of the lads up. Jockeys as 
a rule can’t do much with a colt like the Dancing 
Master. If that horse is to win he’ll have to do 
it himself; he’s pretty certain to declitie either 
assistance or interference. The only orders I 
should give the best man in England would be, 
‘Get well off, and then leave him alone.’ And 
now, gentlemen, I should think you’re about 
ready for breakfast.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE ICE INDUSTRY OF NEW 
YORK. 


Men who have spent even a quarter of a cen- 
tury in New York remember when the general 
consumption of ice was confined to the dog-days, 
and even the rich made use of it only between 
spring and late autumn. It was then a matter 
for wonder to visitors from smaller cities and the 
country that certain enterprising confectioners 
and restaurateurs displayed signs bearing the 
words, “ Ice-Cream and Water-Ices”’ in midwinter, 
and the fact that persons of taste lightened the 
courses of a dinner with a sorbet, or closed them 
with ice-cream or ices, seemed to our rural neigh- 
bors like the silliest affectation, and the most 
amazing example of artificiality in appetite. 
who then put ice to the uses now in vogue 
fraction of the population too small 
1 attention. The fact that ice 
not quite, as cheap as it is 
now, that only the poorest are unable to enjoy it, 
shows how taste has changed, or perhaps we 
should say developed, in that short period. Now 
it is as much a feature of household economy as 
water itself, and except in cooking the one is 
seldom made use of without the other. It has 
come to pass that our citizens regard water, no 
matter what its temperature may be, as flat un- 
less it has ice in it, and in our homes, in restau- 
rants, hotels, saloons, and wherever men and wo- 
men assemble, ice and water go together, and one 
is as freely utilized as the other. 

In all houses, except the poorest tenements, 
the refrigerator is now as certain to be found as 
the stove or sewing-machine, and almost all are 
kept filled the year around. Those who ever 
give the subject a thought must agree that no- 
thing else which costs so little affords so much 
comfort whenever recourse is had to it, or such 
instant and great relief when the weather is op- 
pressive. No straining of logic is required to 
justify the taste for ice at ali seasons. The tem- 
perature in-doors in January is so warm as to 
make the crystallized coolness a grateful accom- 
paniment of eating and drinking, and the. deli- 
cate change of flavor which ice causes in Croton, 
even when that liquid is cold of itself, is warrant 
enough for a fondness for ice-water in mid- 

If all the ice now brought to New York were 
to be equally distributed among the inhabitants, 
every man, woman, and child in the metropolis 
would get almost a ton as his or her share. 
annual importation amounts to a little more than 
a million tons. Ice is brought from as far away 
as Maine, though this is done only by private per- 
sons for their own use, and when the regular sup- 
ply is small and dearer than usual. The greater 
part of that which is served by the local ice com- 
panies is cut in the upper Hudson River, and a 
little, in addition, comes from Rockland Lake, 
Greenwood Lake, and Lake Mehagh, near Ver- 
planck’s Point. 

The harvesting of “the crop,” -as it is called, 
takes place whenever a certain thickness has 
been reached, ten inches being the thinnest ever 
taken up. The Hudson water is salt a great 
many miles above New York, and is quite brack- 
ish at Newburgh, but in the neighborhood of 
Poughkeepsie it is fresh and pure, and there the 
ice-men’s field of labor begins. The blocks of 
crystal are sawed out in regular sizes, and hauled 
to the huge store-houses on the shores. The 
white sides of the barn-like structures and their 
crooked spout-like slides, reaching from the neigh- 
borhood of the roof of each building down to the 
water’s-edge, are familiar sights to all travellers 
along the great waterway. The perishable na- 
ture of this staple is known to every one, but 
how many kuow that the waste or loss amounts 
to fifty per cent., so that the ¢gompanies count 
upon marketing only one-half of the total amount 
cut and stored away? The windnill sails revolv- 
ing above the roofs of the rotund Marges shown 
in the sketches on another page/tell the tale of 
this shrinkage of*bulk, for those whirling sails 
work the pumps which hoist from the holds of 
the barges the constantly forming water, which 
was as solid as stone when the boats were laden. 

Brewers are the largest consumers of ice, and 
pork packers, butchers, and hotel and restaurant 
keepers rank after them in the order named. 
Veritable houses are the huge boxes into which 
these buyers store the crystal blocks needed in 
their processes. In the modern drinking palaces 
no appointments, except the bars themselves, are 
more conspicuous than the refrigerators, which, 
by common custom, are built with an outer casing 
of carved and polished hard woods and bevelled 


plate-glass ; and huge as these ornate boxes are, ’ 


the sketch of the ice-man filling a cellar under a 
saloon shows that there is yet more ice needed 
in this business than even the great refrigerators 
will hold. 

The great ships that carry our surplus of West- 
ern beef to Europe are fitted with enormous ice- 
boxes, with a capacity. of from sixty to a hundred 
tons, and passenger vessels carry all the meats 
purchased for consumption during their voyages 
in refrigerators graded in size according to the 
length and nature of the trip in contemplation. 
For Europe, ten tons are required; for South 
America, fifty or sixty. Ships plying between 
South America or the West Indies and this city 
now carry two ice-boxes—one containing the meat, 
fish, and poultry for the table on the'voyage out, 


The . 


and the other remaining sealed until the return 
trip is begun, and it is a significant fact that the 
officers say the fare on the homeward voyages is 
superior to that on the others. 

But the artist recalls to the majority of us the 
fact that not all New-Yorkers are able to enjoy 
this refreshing staple in as lavish a manner as 
the ton share for each inhabitant would seem to 
indicate. Some get more than their portion, and 
many can afford to purchase only very sparingly 
of the luxury. During the greater part of each 
year the ice-men are strangers to the poorer dis- 
tricts, and it is only in the hottest weather that 
the haggard women and scantily clad children of 
the swarming tenements are driven to break the 
rule of compulsory economy, and surround the 
lumbering, cavernous carts, with their kettles and 
blickeys, and tiny offerings of small change in re- 
turn for temporary relief from the tortures of an 
almost tropic sun. JULIAN Ra.pu. 


GENERAL CROOK UPON THE 
APACHES. 


Heap-qvarters DePaRTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
Wurre_e Barracks, Prescott, July 16, 1884, 

My pear Mr. Wetsu,—The best answer to the 
questions contained in your communication of the 
23d ult. would be found in a recital of the facts 
which careful and impartial investigation could 
not fail to develop in regard to the Chiracahua 
and other Apaches. Until such an investigation, 
deep, systematic, and perfectly unbiassed, can be 
made by yourself or some other member of your 
association, I ask that some consideration be 
given to the few remarks I wish to make in their 
behalf. 

It is not to be denied that the Apache is the 
fiercest and most formidable of all our Indians 
when upon the war-path. Opinions may differ 
as to the place in the scale of intelligence the 
Apache should occupy, but there is no diversity 
of sentiment—at least not among army officers— 
as to the skill and cunning with which this In- 
dian conducts all warlike operations. Speaking 
for myself, after a somewhat extended experience 
of over thirty-two years’ duration with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes from British America to Mex- 
ico, from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 
I do not hesitate to put the Apache at the very 
head for natural intelligence and discernment. 
He knows his rights, and is not afraid to main- 
tain them. Were he a Greek or a Roman, we 
should read with pride and enthusiasm of his 
determination to die rather than suffer wrong; 
but looking at him as a native of our own soil, 
and as the feeble barrier which stands between 
ourselves and the silver mines or coal measures 
supposed to exist on his reservation, it is not al- 
ways ible to do justice to his virtues, or to 
consider his faults as identical with those of 
which we ourselves should be guilty under sim- 
ilar provocation. 

We have now on the White Mountain, com- 
monly known as the San Carlos Reservation, a 
body of Apaches and affiliated tribes numbering 
almost exactly 5000 souls. Of these the Chira- 
cahua Apaches number 512, of whom 129 are 
warriors and half-grown boys. I shall limit my 
remarks to this band, because it is the one which 
I followed into the Sierra Madre, in Mexico, just 
a year ago; and being the very last body of 
American Indians to come in from the war-path, 
the improvement effected in the past few months 
in the condition of its members will be the most 
satisfactory evidence upon which to base the 
hope we may entertain for the future of any of 
the aborigines. With the exception of infant 
children and a very few broken-down old men 
and women, every one of these Apaches of both 
sexes is now hard at work trying to make a 
crop. 

I am happy to say that all the reports received 
from the military officers in charge of them are 
of the most encouraging character. - Unless some 
totally unexpected bad weather prevent, they will 
raise a great quantity of cereals and vegetables, 
and will, bésides, be in a condition to sell for cash 
to the Quartermaster’s department a great share 
of the barley, corn, hay, and fuel consumed by the 
troops in the posts nearest them. I expect that 
this year all or nearly all the articles named re- 
quired by the garrisons of San Carlos and Fort 
Apache will be supplied by the Apaches. In 
having this done, two objects are gained—the 
Apache is kept from idleness, and is made a pro- 
ducer. 
the dignity of labor could imprint upon the savage 
mind the impression received when he sees that 
work means money, and that the exact measure 
of his industry is to be found in his pocket-book. 
. ...He recognizes at once that our regulative sys- 
tem.is well adapted for the preservation of prop- 
erty, or the preservation of order, which is almost 
the same thing, consequently he accepts and imi- 
tates with scrupulous fidelity the simpler forms 
of our judicial proceedings in dealing with of- 
fenders in his own tribe. An enlightened self-in- 
terest begins to dawn, and to teach him that in- 
temperance and industry can not exist in the 
same camp. He promptly accedes to the sugges- 
tions that the manufagture of his favorite liquor, 
“tizwin,” be stopped, and that. the corn once 
used for this purpose be sold for money or 
ground into meal. Then he begins to see how 

t is the money value of his squaw’s labor, and 
no difficulty is experienced in doing away with 
the ferocious custom of slashing off a poor wife’s 
nose every time that a drunken maniac imagines 
he has some cause for jealousy. This is not a 
fancy sketch, but an accurate recital of what 
was done for all the Apaches in 1873, '74, and ’75, 
and what is now going on among the Chiracahua 
band. Iam not going beyond the limits of an 
exact narrative when I express the opinion that 
had the Apaches been permitted to continue in 
the path of civilization and progress in which I 
placed them in 


No sermon that was ever preached on. 


the years mentioned, many of | 


them would by this time have been fairly well 
qualified for the elective franchise; or in any 
event, instead of being dependent upon the gov- 
ernment for support, they would have been con- 
tributing appreciably to the general prosperity. 
Upon being re-assigned to command the Depart- 
ment of Arizona I found that all that had been 
accomplished with so much patient labor had 
been destroyed, and almost all trace of it had 
been obliterated. From the simple, pathetic story 
of the Apaches I gathered that they had been 
systematically and outrageously plundered by 
gang of sharks thinly disguised as Indian agents 
and others. The Indians had about lost all con- 
fidence in our government, and were on the brink 
of an outbreak, which would have cost us heavily 
in the losses we should have had to suffer, and 
still more heavily in the taxes we should have 
had to pay for its suppression. In this exigency 
there was only one thing to be done. 


ready on the war-path, and assured them that 
the people of the United States were not in sym- 
pathy with the rascals of whom they complained, 
but were sincerely desirous of doing full justice 
to the Indians, and I asked them, if they had any 
confidence left in me, and if they believed that I 
would act toward them just exactly as if they 
were white men, to remain at peace until an ad- 
justment of their wrongs could be effected. 

With the Chiracahuas, progress, as might. be 


expected, is rapid, because, being brought in.con- 


tact with the more civilized branches of their 
tribe, they see at a glance how much they have 


improved, and endeavor to emulate them without 
obliging us to reason carefully and patiently at 


every step. Had they been isolated from the other 
bands, as was last year seriously advocated by 
many well-meaning persons, this improvement 


could not have been effected in years. One word ' 


more upon this subject. In dealing with the 
Apache, gentleness, patience, intelligence, truth, 
and honesty are essentials. But he sould be led 
to perceive that gentleness is not inspired by fear, 
and that we possess the power to compel obedience 
to the new regulations which are presented to his 
self-interest. 
every community turbulent or unruly spirits who 
resist and are prone to antagonize 
restraint or discipline of any kind. For such per- 
sons imprisonment or other punishment must be 
provided, but. always in such a manner that the 
sense of the tribe will admit that the punishment 
is fully deserved. 

* It was for years a matter of reflection to me 
how best to attain the end desired. With some 
misgivings, I adopted the plan of arraigning be- 
fore native juries offenders charged with misde- 
meanors and petty crimes against members of 


their own tribe. These juries were primarily in-. 


structed by army officers with elementary princi- 
ples of law and legal procedure. They showed 
themselves apt schoiars, and fully impressed with 
the importance of the trust confided in them, their 
investigations have in every case been. thorough, 
the punishment awarded adequate and prompt, 
and the results beneficial beyond my anticipations. 
It has never been so much as hinted that one of 
the Apache jurymen has takeh a bribe or gra- 
tuity-of any kind, in which respect they are still 
behind their more civilized brethren; but with 
time all the improvements of nineteenth-century 
jurisprudence can be introduced. 

Having given you this brief account of their 
present condition, I will help you to form some 
conclusion as to the future of the Apaches. Dur- 
ing my recent trip to the San Carlos I had con- 
ferences with all the bands. The requests they 
had to make were that they should be provided 
more fully with farming implements; that they 
should be allowed to buy breeding cows from the 
ranch-men living near the reservation ; that their 
children should be educated; that.they should 
have stores in which they would not have to pay 
the extortionate prices now demanded for calico, 
sugar, and every other purchase ; that they should 
have a grist-mill erected for turning their grain 


into meal, and they should pay the cost in tolls - 


to be levied om their grist. When the Great Fa- 
ther does that, said an old chief, he need not give 
us any more rations, because we can raise every- 
thing ourselves. And lastly, they pleaded for the 
return from captivity, in which they are now held 
in Chihuahua, of the children taken from them 
by the Mexican forces. The Apaches made a 
very strong argument, where, indeed, no argument 
was needed, to show that both the government 
and themselves would be gainers by a system 
which gave the producer the greatest possible 
amount of morey for his products in his own 
fields and at his own door. “It is not good,” 
said one, “that we should sell our grain for two 
and three cents a pound, and then turn round 
and pay nine cents for flour. Put up for us a lit- 
tle mill to be run by water, and we can save more 
money. OncelI was always glad to go on the war- 
path and steal stock ; now, when I hear the silver 
dollars jingling in my pocket, I am‘ contented 
and happy.” There are several responsible white 
men who are willing to put up such a mill, and 
grind the Apache wheat for toll, which, in my 
judgment, is the best arrangement that could be 
made. | 

Regarding the restitution of the captive chil- 
dren, it must be plain to any comprehension that 
the Apaches will always have a cause of griev- 
ance against the Mexicans so long as those mem- 
bers of their tribe are retained, and their restitu- 
tion would remove the last vestige of an excuse 
the most unruly of them would have for urging a 
resumption of hostilities. This statement has al- 
ready become too long, perhaps, but I will add to 
it my firm belief that there is not in. your own 
State of Pennsylvania a village of the same pop- 


ulation more peageable and law-abiding than the — 
five thousand Apaches on the San Carlos Reserva-— 


tion. Very respectfully, 


I person- 
ally visited the various bands, including-those al-—” 


There are always to be found in . 


| 
EORGE CROOK, % 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army. 
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THE NEW STEEL CRUISERS. 


Wrrain a few weeks the dispatch-boat Dolphin, 
the first though least important of the four steel 
vessels which are to form the foundation of our 
new navy, will be made ready for sea. The oth- 
er three will doubtless be pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion, Congress at its last session having appro- 
priated all the money required for his purpose. 

These vessels are being constricted by Mr. 


board headed by 
Rear-Admiral Suursipt. The Chica, the largest 
of the cruisers, and the Boston and ' ‘Atlanta, twin 
vessels, are intended to furnish examples of un- 
armored war ships combining speed, endurance, 
and battery power. The Dolphin it not a fight 
ing ship, but might be of some service as a ¢om- 
merce-destroyer. We present il! sstrations of 


these t of vessels. ‘ 

The toll as appears from the description 
of Mr. F. T. Bows, secretary of the advisory 
board, is a twin-screw steam cruiser, constructed 
throughout of mild steel, without wood sheathing. 
Her length between perpendiculars is 315 feet; 
length on water-line, 325 feet; length over all, 
834 feet 4 inches; depth from gatboard-streak 
to under side of spar-deck, 34 feet 9 inches; 
height of gan-deck port-sill from load water-line, 
10 feet, and of spar-deck port-sill, 18 feet 6 inch- 
es; extreme breadth, 48 feet 24 inches; draught 
at load line, mean, 19 feet; displacement, 4500 
tons; indicated horse-power, 5000; sea speed, 14 
knots; capacity of coal-bunkers, 94") tons; area 
of plain sail, 14,880 square feet; complement, 
800 men. The contract price _ the hull, ma- 
chinery, and fittings, exclusive of masts, spars, 
sails, boats, etc., which are t('be supplied 


| Joun Roacu, of Chester, Pennsylvania, from plans. 
* approved by a naval advisory 


‘at the navy-yards, and also of the ‘ordnance, is 


$889,000. 

Nine transverse bulk-heads divide the Chicago 
into water-tight compartments, of which the four 
amidships contain the machinery and boilers. A 
double bottom is divided by the kee] and trans- 
verse frames into fourteen water-tigh', cells. The 
machinery and boilers are to be protected by a 
steel deck one and a half inches thick, whose flat’ 
top, one foot above the load wate#line, slants 
downward at about twelve feet fromthe side of 
the vessel, so as to strike the side at !our feet be- 


_low the water-line. The space between the sides 


of the ship and the longitudinal bulk-heads which 
run throughout the machinery and boiler com- 
partments is used as coal-bunkers, tlius giving a 
coal armor from eight feet above the water-line 
to fourteen below, the average thickness of this 
protection being nine feet above the line and five 
below it. The various steel bulk-héads in the 
hold, where the ammunition is stored, and else- 
where, combine to divide the ship inté eighty-five 
water-tight compartments. There is a complete 
system of steam and hand pumps for ilooding any 
compartment or flushing the large drain-pipes. 

The steel outside of the Chicago will be some- 
what above half an inch thick, weighing twenty- 
three pounds to the square foot, and there will be 
additional plating for 136 feet over the engines 
and boilers, worked in two thicknessés of three- 
quarter inch each. Other devices givé additional | 
structural strength. The steam steering gear and 
rudder are well protected beneath the water-line. 

The vessel is to have twin screws, actuated bh 
two pairs of two-cylinder, compound, overhead, 
beam engines. engines are wholly new 
for use in war vessels, and have not very often 
been employed for merchant screw vessels, being 
principally used in paddle steamers. The de- 
signers, however, found it impossible to get a 
vertical cylinder engine beneath the water-line. 
The type of boiler approved for the Chicago was 
also a novelty in war ships, being adopted from 
the merchant service. This steam machinery has 
given rise to the chief criticisms made upon the 
Chicago, its opponents insisting that nothing so 
— should be introduced into a naval 
vessel. 

It only remains to consider the Chicago's bat- 
tery, which will consist, to begin wigh, of four 


8-inch 12-ton rifled breech-loaders, andisix 6-jnch 


breech-loaders weighing «about four tons each. 
._The former are on the flush spar-deck, in project-— 
ing half-turrets, and the latter on the gun-deck 
in broadside, where two other 6-inch guns can be 
added to each broadside if necessary. Rie 6-inch 
‘ port on 
each bow, and two 5-inch guns in recéssed ports 
abaft the captain’s cabin. The 8-inch shot weighs 
250 pounds ; the 6-inch, 100; the 5-inch; 60” Four 
Hotchkiss revolving cannon, for firing from sixty 
to eighty rounds per minute, are mounted in bul. 
let-proof towers. The bow will be str¢ngthened 
for ramming. We may here add that, Congress 
in the temporary naval bill passed during the first 
week of July inserted this provision: “ The four 
pivot-ggus of the Chicago to be mounted on 
Crarx’s deflective single-gun turrets, or 'V shields, 
of the same weight as is now allowed for the. 
mounting and armor protection of the guns,” 
provided the contract should not be altered. | 
- Passing to the Bosion and Atlanta, our descrip- 
tion may be less detailed, since many internal ar- 
rangements, such as the double bottom, the longi- 
tudinal bulk-heads, the arrangement of water-tight 
flats, thé systems of draining and of ventilation, 
the protective plating over the engine boilers, the 
protective deck, and the coal armor, resemble in 
general the Chicago’s. The dimensions of the 
Boston aud Atlanta, which are single-screw ves- 
sels, are as follows: length between perpendicu- 
lars, 270 feet; length on water-line, 276 feet; 
length over all, 283 feet; depth from garboard- 
streak to under side of superstructure deck, 34 
feet ; height of main-deck port-sill from load wa- 
ter-line, 11 feet; free-board at extremities of su- 
perstructure, 9 feet; extreme breadth, 42 feet ; 
draught at low water-line, mean, 16 feet 10 inch. 
es; displacement at water-line, 3000 tons; area 
of plain sail, 10,400 square feet ; indicated horse- 
power, 3500; sea speed, 18 knots; capacity of 
> 


coal-bunkers, 580 tons; complement, 230 men. 
The contract price, exclusive of masts, spars, 
sails, guns, ete., as in the case of the Chicago, is 
$618,000 for each vessel. 
A peculiarity of this Boston class is that the 
and forecastle have been moved to the cen- 
tre of the ship, in order to give a greater range 
to the two fore-and-aft guns. The battery con- 
sists of two 8-inch and six 6-inch breech-loading 
rifles. Outside the forward port angle and after 
starboard angle of a central superstructure an 
8-inch rifle is mounted. in a barbette about three 
feet high, built‘of 2-inch steel plates. The forward 
gun has a sweep from 40° abaft the beam on the 
port side around to 30° abaft the beam on the 
starboard side; and the after gun has a similar 
range. Within the superstructure are the 6-inch 
rifles, so mounted as to have an extensive sweep. 
There are two in each broadside, and the remain- 
ing two can be used fore and aft or in broadside. 
The crews of the 6-inch guns are protected from 
the fire of machine guns in an enemy’s tops, and 
the 8-inch will carry an armored mantlet for like 
tion. 


This a t of the battery, which may 


‘be said to form the characteristic feature of the 


Boston class, has been made the centre of attack 
by critics, Chief Constructor WILson stated to 
a Senate committee that owing to their open fore- 
castles and poop-decks the and A 
“would be practically failures as sea-going ves- 
sels, as their speed would be knocked down by 
forcing their bows into the sea, which would also 
be likely to roll on board aft as they ascended 
into it.” But the advocates of the Boston and 
Atlanta maintain that this feature is simply a 
sacrifice of comfort in cruising to effectiveness 
in fighting, and does not affect the safety and 
sea-worthiness of the vessel. 

Admiral Porrrr, who very ardently favors the 
new navy, has objected somewhat to the Chicago, 
Boston, and Atlanta as insufficiently sparred, and 
as being compelled to rely on their steam for lack 
of sail power. Still, as 200 tons of coal can be 
carried outside the bunkers of the Boston and 
Atlanta, they could steam, it is thought, for 2500 
miles at full speed, and twice as much at ten 
knots an hour. They have a three-cylinder com- 
pound horizontal back-acting engine, there are 
eight horizontal return tubular steel boilers, and 
there is an aggregate grate surface of 400 square 


feet. : 

The Dolphin’s length between perpendiculars 
is 240 feet; extreme length, 256} feet ; extreme 
breadth, 32 feet; depth from top of floors to top 
of main-deck beams, 18} feét, and from base line 
20.07 feet; mean draught, 14} feet; displace- 
ment at mean draught, 1485 tons ; indicated horse- 
power, 2300; speed, 15 knots; capacity of coal- 
bunkers, 310 tons ; complement, 80 men ; contract 
price, $315,000. | 

Being a dispatch-boat, or possibly a flag-ship, 
the Dolphin’s speed is a main consideration, and 
she carries only one 6-inch rifled breech-loader, 
besides four Hotchkiss revolving cannon in arm- 
ored towers. She is rigged as a three-masted 
schooner, and has a single screw, actuated by a 
compound vertical direct-acting engine, with one 
high-pressure and one low-pressure cylinder. The 
boilers are cylindrical, with an aggregate grate 
surface of 270 square feet. 

Such are our new cruisers as described in the 
original contracts, subject, no doubt, to such im- 
provement as competent authority may direct. 
The very criticism which they have aroused, and 
the corresponding zeal with which they have been 
defended, must make their completion watched 
for with extraordinary public as well as profes- 
sional interest. Should they prove as successful 
as is hoped, there should be no difficulty in pro- 
curing authority from Congress for their prompt 
duplication. Should they develop any serious 
faults, these can be modified, or a resort can be 
had to other types of modern cruisers, such, for 
example, as the British Jmpérieuse and the Bra- 
zilian Riachuelo. 
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LOVE AND MIRAGE; 


OR, 
THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
REVELATION. 


SHE made a sign to him to be seated, and sit- 
ting down also, began without preamble, “ Will 
you do something for me when you get back to 
England?” Then looking straight into his face, 
she added, with painful eagerness : “ That forlorn 
lady I mentioned to you who wants to gain her 
bread in your country is myself. Can you help 
me?” What could Arthur do but express his 
readiness, his devotion? Only let her wishes be 
made known, and he would exert himself to the 
utmost to serve her, he stammered forth, alert to 
the deliciousness of the situation, yet prosaically 
alive to the difficulties of the task he was impos- 
ing upon himself. Without sisters, without fem- 
inine kinsfolk, he was surely the last person in 
the world who should proffer help to a lady in 
such straits. Despite his prompt affirmation, 
just a shade of discomposure was visible to the 
eyes intently watching his own. “Iam asking 
a great kindness, I know,” she went on, i 
in the sume quiet, almost despairing, voice. “I 
have no one to say a good word for me, not a 
friend in the world, yet I must liye.” 

Again she looked at Arthur as if to read him 
through and through; then, evidently with a grow- 
ing confidence and almost a feeling of liking, she 


went on: 
.“ Your looks tell me that you have a kind heart, 
“ * Begun in No. 1440. 


a 


A 


and I am sure you are honorable. I will therefore 
trust you so far. You must find me such service 
in your country as may be performed by those 
who have no past, no history. Oh!” she cried, 
her whole sorrowful soul to lean on him 
in the extremity of her helplessness and desola- 
tion, “surely in England, if anywhere, I may 


find one large heart to whom a woman is a wo- |. you 


man still in spite of such misfortunes as mine !” 
A tear or two fell, but without wiping them away 
she hurried on, now in low, eager tones : “ None 
but yourself are to know that I have'lost my 
name. I am bound to tell acta eg not 
help me. ‘You will keep silence, I know.” 


seemed weighty enough for the occasion. 


continued, with plaintive earnestness. ‘I would 


one charge I should like best of all.” 

Then smiling through her tears, she said: “ It 
is a foolish fancy; I can not help living in terror 
of people’s eyes. If I could only minister to the 
blind in one of their asylums, or devote myself to 
some sightless person, I think I could grow al- 
most happy again.” 


with affected cheerfulness, although his heart was 
sinking within him. This superb creature a hos- 
pital nurse, a serving-woman! The thought was 
not to be borne. : 

“Have you any blind friend ?” she asked, art- 
lessly, not in the least divining what track his 
thoughts had taken. ‘I am skilled in music. I 
have a fine voice, so people say; I know many 
things.” 

“That is but a dreary prospect you speak of,” 
scheme. There are rich women:in England who 
want a friend to travel with them, dispense char- 


lives. Among these you may find one who would 
be as a sister to you.” The glimmer of hope that 
had lighted up her face died away.” She shook 
her head and made answer almost in a despond- 
“T can not go into the world, and even good 
women might not be kind-to me. I-yearn for 
a little kindness. But I will not be cast down,” 
she added, as she caught Arthur's. sorrowful 
glance. ‘“ You hear how easily I speak your lan- 
guage. I am also learned in Italian.” 
“That reminds me,” Arthur broke in with ex- 
treme animation ; “I think I do know an old lady, 
charming too, who wants a young one to take her 
to Italy,” and he expatiated on the: prospect all 
the more glowingly because it had also occurred 
to him that he should very likely spend the win- 
ter in Rome himself. Suddenly, however, he was 
checked by a look of such utter misery on his 
companion’s face as to seal his lips. He sat still, 
blank, silent, dejected. Not an adequate word 
occurred to him, not a phrase in the whole vo- 


enough for the expression of:his chivalrous de- 
votion. No dilemma: could be more painful to a 
generous-minded man. Moved to ionate pity, 
stirred by feelings perhaps the nearest approach 
to magnanimity of.a lifetime, he was yet frozen 
into silence, chilled to outer coldness by the very 
sorrow he would fain console. To a man like 
Arthur Venning, nice in his tastes even to fas- 
tidiousness, and fashioned, although he knew it 
not, rather according to his own standard than 
that of the world, the very helplessness and ap- 
peal of this beautiful woman made her sacred in 
his eyes. She had thrown herself on his English 
sense of honor and manliness, and he must-take 
care lest by a look or syllable he might seem to 
abuse the confidence placed in him. He durst 
not offer balm or ruth. Even a trivial expres- 
sion of sympathy would be out of keeping. He 
gould only hearken to her story, and vouchsafe 
the common kindness one wayfarer on the dusty 
highroad of life is bound to show another. . 

“Do not speak to me of. Italy!” she cried. 
is a fatal place. The forfeit—” For a moment 
the fair cheeks were dyed with crimson, then she 
broke off, and went on proudly and collectedly. 
“You have promised to help a-forlorn lady to 
earn her bread. If I am more outspoken to you 
than I should be, if I confide things to you I 
ought hardly to confide to any one, much less a 
man and a stranger, it is because from my child- 
hood upward I have been taught that an English- 
man’s word may be relied on.” 

Arthur listened with sealed lips. He had 
spoken once on his own behalf. Would a dozen 
speeches lend force to his simple yea or nay ? 


thing of my history,” she went on, hurriedly and 
fearfully, as if dreading lest time might not serve 
for all that she had to say. “I have not a friend 
in the world, and I am in the power of bad peo- 
or How can I leave this island and get secret- 
y to England? Will you try to think of a plan? 
English women are great travellers. If any came 
here I could return with them.” 

The wistfulness, the almost | look of 
entreaty, wrung Arthur’s heart. All kinds of 
projects flashed before his mind. He would 
write that very day to some of his pleasant wo- 


a Baltictrip. Better still, he would think of some 
school-mistress or music teacher in want of a 
holiday, and thus procure the necessary protec- 
tion. Vague hopes and promises-in plenty -his 


interlocutor now read in the y: man’s face. 
‘Tt must be done soon,” she: in the same . 
quick, agitated tones. ‘‘I could get away in Sep- 
tember.” 
Arthur’s countenance cleared. . 
and: He-was: determined at.all costs 


to himself to be sternly matter of fact. 


| 


| turn over in my mind the best means of further- 


Arthur’s looks answered for him. He was fain: 
to be eloquent, but the words did not come ; none 


“There are many things I can do well,” she 


fulfill any trust committed to me. I would be |. 
good to little children or sick folk.. But there is | 
| to the palace.” 


“You must be happy again,” Arthur rejoined, 


Arthur said; “I will try to think of a better 


ity for them, help them to make the best of their . 


.nertocome. He longed 


cabulary seemed delicate enough and emphatic 


“You can not help me unless you know some-’ 


man friends to urge upon them the seductions of : 


itse. 


ing your wishes. Meantime,” he added, with an 
encouraging smile, “who can tell what may or 
may not happen? Friends of mine might ar. 
rive tedly any day from or touch 
here on their way back from Norway. I need 
only commend to their protection a foreign lady 
Can I write to 


“It will be better not to do so. I will let you 
know how to communicate with me when the 
time comes,” she replied, rising. “How long do 
you stay on this island?” 

“As long as I can serve you,” were the passion- 
ate words on Arthur’s lips. He checked himself 
and made answer in the most indifferent voice he 
could command. 

| “ My time is at my own disposal. I am abso- 
lutely free to go or stay. It will give me real 


‘pleasure if I can be of use to you.” 


“T will send you a sign,” she said. “ Your ad- 
dress I learned on the occasion of your first visit 


“The address matters little. But do not for- 
get thename—Arthur Venning. 4 letter bearin 
that superscription will find me anywhere on the 
island.” 

'“ And my prayers shall find you wherever you 
are,” was the tearful answer. 

As she lingered before him, so beautiful in her 
sadness, so sad in her beauty, they interchanged 
the yearning look that one human being may well 
accord another in moments of supreme emotion, 
even when the next shall see them strangers. 


‘There was no sentiment on his part, no feminine 


feeling on. hers; instead, deep unntterable sym- 
pathy stirring the hearts of both, dnd an under- 
standing with which his passionate admiration, 
her own consciousness of it, had nothing to do. 
Never in his life had anything touched him so 
nearly as this loneliness, this desolation ; not until 
néw did she realize the healing there may be in 
a brave man’s word. But, for once, sex and per- 
sonality were merged in something higher than 
these, and the pair embodied in each other’s eyes 
divine compassion and intense gratitude only. 
And as if anxious to express an emotion she 
could put into words, having risen to go, she 
turned back. With a little sob and a’ wistful 
smile, she now unfastened the knot of white 
flowers worn on her bosom and put them into 
his hands. What’ eloquence could have said so 
much? Those silvery star-shaped blossoms were 
the thanksgiving of one who had not so much as 
a word to give, the benison of a breaking heart. 
Strangely moved, Arthur put away the flowers 


in his pocket-book, and strolled back to the pal- 


ace, with little heart for the jovial bachelor’s din- 
‘now as keenly as Harvey 
to be well out of the precincts, although the way 
back should lead +o perplexity, retribution, and 
Elizabeth. | 

Elizabeth! Elizabeth! What was there in a 
fair girl’s name to disquiet a young man thus? 
But even the name he had found so sweet seemed 
unreal and remote to Arthur now. Was the 
fancy of yestreen already supplanted by a deeper 
feeling? Was this new empire Love indeed, the 
other dream and shadow? Arthur came to the 
conclusion, whilst, hopelessly distracted by these 
thoughts, that at least he was no longer free to 
wander and to love. He had often regretted the 
unemotional current of his existence, and even 
reproached himself for an apparent want of sus- 
ceptibility to the passions that consume other 
Now love had asserted its claim, and in- 


men. 
stead of scant measure dealt out to him, a very 
foison of love and deliciousness promised to be 
his portion. 

But the future lay veiled in mystery. Hid are 
the threads of Destiny! 

CHAPTER XVI. 
INTERLUDES. 


Tue rest of the visit passed off uneventfully. 
The same faultless dinner, the same flow of talk, 
the same inquisitiveness on the part of host, and 
response on that of guests. In certain social re- 
lations:there need be no question of personal lik- 
ing. We accord and accept hospitality without 
going below sympathies skin deep and inclinations 
that lie on the surface. The Prince and his vis- 
itors parted company with graceful compliments 
that meant nothing, and expressions of regard 


| called forth by the occasion. They should never 
- meet again, but had done their best to be agree- 
-able to each other whilst intercourse lasted. 


Next day before night-fall the travellers were in 


their old quarters. Harvey hastened down to the 


hanging garden by the shore, hoping to find Flora 
under the lime-trees. Arthur shut himself up in 
his room to ponder the letter he must dispatch 


to-morrow’s boat. 


~ First of all he thought and thought till he had 
satisfactorily made out the history of his beauti- 


‘ful. suppliant. He knew German’ middle-class 


life well, and the splendid intellectualism of it, 
the sordid penury of it, and viewed by the light 
of past experiences, it seemed to him perfectly — 
comprehensible that Italy might be as the apple — 
to some beautiful and beauty-loving German Eve 

born in these Jatter days. A vivid picture soon 
composed itself before his mental vision. He im- 
agined a struggling family and perhaps narrow- 


minded circle of which one gifted girl was the 


ragon, condemned, nev toa tread-mill 
of toil for daily bread. On a sudden the prison 
doors fly open. Love and Italy await her! The 
artistic cravings and intellectual aspirations sup- 
pressed for years are to be satisfied at last. She 
loves, and in her lover finds not only the beauty 


‘which is to her as a religion, but the sympathy as 


necessary to an ardent.and poetic mature as air 


_ | 
‘Musing thus, Arthur thought he could under- 
stand how here even a deli ‘and proud 
maiden: might fall into a snare. There would be 


passion on the man’s side, and no lack of argu- 
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n behalf of the sacrifice demanded of her. 

Might ar a young nobleman, wooing the daugh- 
ter of some poor pastor or professor, plausibly 
lead his cause thus: I am not now my own 
master; but the bond between you and me shall 
be and the first day that makes me um- 
pire of my fortunes, shall seal it in the eyes of 

 Andiee the mind of an unWorldly, magnani- 
mous girl, implicitly trusting her lover's word, the 
very nature of such a bond would seem to guaran- 
tee after-confirmation. Other and subtler reason- 
ings on his part might apparently justify the step. 
A thousand circumstances might go against her. 
Is not feminine —s overreached by a man’s 
less word ev ay? . 

we sat Panag to write with the unshakable 
conviction that his protégée was the victim, not 


the tool, of a worldling’s selfishness. If ever a 


fair spirit matched a beauteous body, it was hers. 

The pathos of wrong rather than of remorse was 
written on her face. More sinned against than 
sinning was inscribed on that pure forehead. 
Were it otherwise, can not mortal lapse be wash- 
ed out with bitter tears? Is not the misguided 
soul ofttimes nearer the angels than those who 
keep the beaten track ? 

With such thoughts as these, Arthur penned a 
very long letter indeed on this lady’s behalf. He 
had bethought himself of a former music mistress 
of his own, of whom he had never lost sight, as 
the very person to help him out of this charming 
dilemma. She was pinched in circumstances, 
elderly, and not too rich in friends. It would 
be easy, he thought, to induce her to give the 
stranger a home—even make the journey from 
London to escort her if necessary. 

Arthur was by no means rich, but he could lay 
hands on a hundred pounds in order to gratify a 
generous whim; and he reflected that if he put 
two seas between his beautiful charge and her 
sorrow, the rest would be easy. She would learn 
to forget. Under his friend’s quiet roof there 
would be nothing to recall the past. She should 
be amused by giving German lessons, She should 
gradually be won over to smile and to hope. 

There was real benevolence as well as a chival- 
rous sentiment at the bottom of Arthur’s schemes, 
and the thought struck him oddly, as it might, 

‘methinks, strike many another, When did-I ever 
go out of my way to mend a breaking -heart ? 
This fastidious, easy-going, highly cultured Lon- 
doner possessed a conscience, but somehow or 
other it had not been touched as often as might 
be. But the chivalrous feeling here predominated, 
and it could hardly be otherwise. If the con- 
sciousness of a kindly act warmed his heart, the 
gratitude of a beautiful woman in no less degree 
warmed his imagination. A deeper chord was 
touched still. This girl had appealed to all that 
was best and manliest within him, and in respond- 
iz.g to the call he felt that she it was who played 


* the part of benefactor and good genius, Are not 


those who inspire us with a noble impulse our 
guardian angels ever ? 

The letter he penned was a very long and de- 
liberate one, and in its folds was inclosed a check. 
“It may happen,” he wrote, by way of postscript, 
“that I shall have to telegraph to you quite sud- 
denly to come out here, or, which will do quite as 
well, delegate some one of your acquaintance, in 
order to accompany this lady back to England. 


_ Why she can not travel alone, and all other ques- 


tions, I will answer when we meet. The only 
thing to be thought of now is to procure her an 
escort and a home until she can decide upon what 
to do in the future. She is to know nothing 
about this check, of course. As an old friend of 
mine you offer her shelter for a few weeks. That 
explanation will be enough, and at this season of 
the year your journey hither would have nothing 
extraordinary about it. I am sure you will go 
out of your way to second an old pupil whom you 


- scolded for false notes twenty years ago. And 


you will learn to feel as much interest in my _ 
tégée as I do. But take no steps till you hear 


_ from me.” 


Most carefully and circumstantially was the 
letter worded, yet strangely enough, when the mo- 
ment came to consign it to the post, Arthur lock- 
ed it up in his desk instead. 

This little romance was all his own. He could 
not bear the thought of another so much as 
breathing near it. And the natural, feminine 
curiosity of this soft-hearted, admirable music- 
mistress, a romance herself, albeit travestied by 
the embonpoint of fifty—would any injunction on 
his part suffice to keep her inquisitiveness ? 

Terribly yet rapturously perplexed, he at last 
decided'to leave the letter where it was for the 
present. There was luckily yet time, and in the 
summer letters crossed these seas every day. 
a could afford to dwell on the problem a little 

ger. 

Next morning Harvey dashed into his room 
with great news. The fishermen’s ball was to 
take place that afternoon in the forest. - Every- 
body was goin,, and the sight would be captiva- 
ting, he said all in a breath. 

“Everybody? That means Flora?” Arthur 
Said, slyly. “Seriously, now, Harvey, what are 
you thinking of? . Flirtation has its limits for a 
man to contemplate marriage who has never so 
much as earned a sixpence with which to pay his 
boot-cleaner !”” 


Harvey was also in on exhilarated humor. “I 


never coveted a carriage and pair,” he answered. 
Winey I take a wife, fashion and I part com- 

“A man may be a decent member of society 
Without having his clothes made by a. royal tai- 


—_— langhed Arthur. “But nakedness must be 


covered, and the digestive machine kept a-goine.” 
“You forget one thing,” retorted the younger 
brotier. “Flora is a German, and Germans 
know how to live delightfully upon a hundred a 
year. Well, you will go to the ball, of course ?” 
Elizabeth dance with me, do 


Harvey looked disconcerted. 

“I do not understand Elizabeth,” he said. 
“She seems positively to resent our visit to the 
palace. How could it possibly be interpreted as 
a slight upon herself?” 

“ How, indeed ?” was Arthur’s careless answer ; 
but when Harvey had left him his thoughts re- 
curred to the question he had mooted. Why had 
Elizabeth all along showed such strange aversion 


‘to the Prince’s name ? 


_Arthur recollected well her look of disconcert- 
ment when the princely chase had been ‘acci« 
dentally mentioned. There was no misreading 
the cold disapproval written on her face just be- 
fore his departure with Harvey for the palace. 
Then he recalled their talk at the light-house. 
She had spoken of a broken word and outraged 
honor. Could these things point to but one con- 
clusion? The lonely, ingenuous Elizabeth must 
have been wooed by one of the Prince’s kinsmen, 
and through his instrumentality, he being head 
of the house, these betrothals had been annulled. 
In Elizabeth’s eyes the Prince evidently embodied 
disloyalty itself: in no other way was such bitter 
feeling on the part of an amiable girl go be ac- 
counted for. He determined to have a close talk 
with Elizabeth as soon as might be—that very aft- 


‘ernoonif possible. It behooved him to get at the 


bottom of her mysteries, and to find out how it 
stood with her heart; for in the midst of these 
vague reflections a disturbing conviction made 
itself heard. He had already gone too far to 
draw back. Those last lover-like words whisper- 


ed in her ear could not be misinterpreted or un-. 


said. He was free rio longer. 

Now Arthur, without ing the heroic 
qualities, was endowed with one virtue which 
often counts for much more. To his somewhat 
cold, well-disciplined nature crookedness was 
simply impossible in the least little thing. He 
must see whither he was going, and have the 
ground clear, no complications, no half -under- 
standings, least of all,no shufflings. The thought 
that his extraordinary interest in his beautiful 
protégée might be disloyalty to Elizabeth grew 
more and more hateful to him. He could not 
let a day go by in uncertainty. Either Elizabeth 
should claim him for once and for all, or that 
sadder, lonelier vision that somehow strangely re- 
minded him of her. Arthur haddoubtless a touch 
of romanee in his disposition. What human be- 


‘ ing is without it? Taken by this sweet Teutonic 


maiden as he had never been taken by any other 
woman till a week ago, he yet acknowledged a 
feeling of dismay. 

“ieye is sweet, and the look of certain blue 
eyes may open a new kind of heaven in manly 
breasts. But habit is tyrannical and liberty 
hath charms. To fall in love is to catch a first 
glimpse of Edelweiss on Alpine slopes. To de- 
termine on marti is to strive for the prize, 
may be, easily won and worn, may be, a clutch at.a 
bagateile, or a smiling plunge into destruction ! 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 


DR. ROBERT KOCH AND HIS. 
DISCOVERIES. 


Distinction has come suddenly to Dr. Koca; 
nor was it first won in a professor’s chair, or 
upon the staff of some great hospital. Five 
years ago he was a private practitioner in Woll- 
stein—a melancholy German village of three thou- 
sand people near the Russian frontier—and there 
he made his first important experiments. They 
were on the effect of certain poisons on the blood 
of mice and of other animals, in which he develop- 
ed new forms of disease for the purpose of throw- 
ing light on infectious diseases in mankind.. Kocu 
had made his first. researches in the laboratory 
of Professor Coun, the well-known botanist of 
Breslau ; and the elder scientist, impressed by 
the ingenuity of the young man’s later experi- 
ments, invited him to quit Wollstein and his 
country practice, and to come to Breslau. Kocu 
followed the advice, but he was unable to get an 
appointment, the Breslau officials not knowing 
their right hands from their left. He waited six 
months in vain, and then went back to his Rus- 
sian frontier. This was in 1879. In 1880 an 
opening occurred in Berlin upon the Imperial 
Board of Health. Its director chanced to be a 
sensible and what we call a “ wide-awake” man; 
he had heard of Rospert Kocu, and he summoned 
the country doctor at once from the melancholy 
plains of Eastern Germany to the capital. Kocn’s 
chance had come. He lost not a day. He 
equipped his laboratory with every appliance 
needed ; he went assiduously but quietly to work. 
He studied'the mysterious activities of cell-devel- 
opment in health and disease, and in the only 
way in which the all-important knowledge of this 
subject can be gained: he studied them upon 
living animals. The amiable opponents of ex- 
periments upon living animals, in order to spare 
them suffering, would stop such experiments, and 
send Kocn back to his frontier again. They 
would close the laboratory of the illustrious Pas- 
TEevR, and leave cholera and hydrophobia to have 
their way. _ Fortunately Berlin appreciated this 
student of nature. It was not long before he 
came out from his dissecting-room with a start- 
ling announcement. 

He’ claimed to have discovered the. essential 
nature of phthisis. The active principle of tu- 
bercle was a bacillus, as he called it, which could 
be shown under the mi ; and this bacillus 
could be communicated to a healthy person, and 
produce the disease in him. Pulmonary con- 
sumption, in other words, is caused bya visible 
germ, and it is contagious. This claim is con- 
tested by eminent physiologists, as especially by 


Dr. Spina, of Vienna. A part, certainly, of Dr. . 


Kocn’s theory is true: it is true that bacilli do 


exist in phthisis. But it is not proven that they | 
are the cause of the disease, or that they trans- . 
mit it when it is transmitted in man, though in . 


the lower animals, or some of them, it is so trans- 
mitted. Nor does our knowledge of these bacilli 
help us, like Pastevur’s studies of hydrophobia 
and of the chicken plague, to a knowledge of the 
cure. That may come in time; meanwhile Dr. 
Kocn’s discovery marks a real step in our know- 
ledge of the disease. 

His second discovery—the one which is: now 
widely discussed — is of a similar character. 
What causes phthisis? says Dr. Kocn. A bacillus. 
What causes cholera—the true Asiatic cholera ? 
A microbe. And what is a microbe? An ex- 
tremely minute microscopic creature shaped like. 
a comma, and found in the intestines (rarely in 
the stomach) of the cholera patient. But does 
it cause the disease, or is it an incident of the dis- 
ease ?- ‘ Has he found the specific microbe? No 
one knows—not even Dr. Kocn.” - He thinks that 
his microbe is specific, but the peint is by no 
means proven, or was not when he- wrote his 
sixth report (Calcutta, February 2, 1884), as the 
chief of the German commission in India. Nor, 
as he admits, has any new treatment for cholera 
been discovered, either of prevention or cure. 
Like his researches on phthisis, they are valuable 
because they promise fruit, but as yet they, are 
unfruitful. 

For his contributions to knowledge he has al- 
ready received large rewards in honor, fame, and 
money, one item being 100,000 marks from “the 
German government, awarded him last May as the 
discoverer of the microbe. Let us hope that the 
great experimenter may soon discover the means 
of exterminating what he has discovered. 

Trrus Munson Coan. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. | 


A Paris editor challenged a fiddler. Instead 
of choosing the bow as the weapon, the musician 
named the sword, and was worsted. 


In Brooklyn, it is said, young ladies halt street 
cars by blowing tiny silver whistles, which they 
carry for that purpose suspended from their 
necks by silken cords. That is prettier than 
cantering along the sidewalks, waving their para- 
sols, and yelling “ Hi, there!” 


There is a lady sojourning in the Catskills who 
has one hundred and seventeen different cos- 
tumes, three maids, and two poodles. Either she 
possesses tact for making a few poodles go a 
great way, or some of her costumes are not in- 
tended to be worn with a dog to match. 


A gentleman of Texas has written to the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington that he de- 
sires to serve his country, and would be satisfied 
with “a moderate salary to begin with, say $5000 
a year.” He is modest. Even a cabinet position 
pays $8000. | 


The Philadelphians acknowledge that the earth- 
quake amounted to more in New York than, sin- 
gularly enough, in the Quaker City. The merit 
of this frank acknowledgment is spoiled, howev- 
er, by a petulant fling which acconipanies it to 
the effect that “we always knew your old town 
was built on voleanic rocks, and some fine morn- 
ing you’ll wake up and find yourselves nowhere.” 


There was genuine surprise in this hemisphere, . 


and especially in Canada, when the cable brought 
the news that Hanlan had been defeated in Aus- 
tralia ina rowing match for $5000 and the cham- 
pionship of the world, and that the winning oars- 
man was Beach. “Who is Beach?” a great 
many persous asked. It seems that the new 
champion oarsman of the world had fully demon- 


strated that he was worthy to pull with Hanlan. 
He rowed Trickett a good race in Australia last 
year in July. Subsequently he defeated Trickett 
in two races, and was defeated by Trickett in two. 
Still later he offered to row either Trickett or 
Laycock for heavy stakes, but none of his offers 
was accepted. Previously to his first match with 
Trickett he was but little known, but his success- 
es‘gave him a reputation in London if not in this 
country. The universal opinion is that Hanlan 
did his best to win. . 


A new cautionary signal, the meaning of which 
is, “ Cover up your cabbage plants,” or something 
of similar import, has been arranged by the Chief 
Signal Officer. The flag is white with a black 
centre, and will be hoisted as a warning that a 
cold wave is coming. Permission has been given 
by the Postmaster-General to fly this flag from 
the buildings under the control of his department 
throughout the country. 


Several cases of severe illness in Saratoga have - 


been produced by going from spring to spring 
and partaking of the waters. The physicians 


say that “ Never mix your drinks” is as good a | 


maxim at the spa.as on the Bowery. 


The obituary remarks upon the death of a well- 
known negro of Texas allude feelingly to the fact 
that he was reputed to be the most successful 
chicken thief in that State. This is saying much 
for him, since to be champion of the Lone Star 
State in this respect was to be-champion of the 
wide world. 

Englishmen of generous dispositions complain 
because the King of Sweden was gbliged to re- 
side at a hotel.during his stay in London. 


Accounts are printed of the doings of a myste- 
rious Connecticut vagrant, who has come to be 
known as the Leather Man, because his outer gar- 


ments are made of that substance. He is harm- | 


less, and “he has also an enviable reputation for 
honesty and sobriety.” It is now proposed to 
make a concerted effort to civilize him, though at 


this distance that seems a good deal like propos- — 


ing to paint the lily. 


Every public fountain in the city is dry. In 
some instances the M@ins have been filled with 
stones and converted into flower mounds, while 
other basins are littered with scraps of paper and 
various kinds of rubbish. The fountains are dry 
because there is no water to spare for them. 
There will be no water for them till a new aque- 
duct is constructed. The obstacles in the way 
of having that work done honestly will keep the 
fountains dry for a good many years, it is to be 
feared ; and there are likely to be far more se- 
rious results than the.stilling of the fountains. 


A report has been presented to the French 
Academy of Science setting forth that Captain 
Renards, an aeronaut, has succeeded in steering 
his balloon against the wind, veering around, and 
coming back to the point of departure. The ca- 


ble’s mention of the event is very brief. Per- 


haps the maker of the report to the Academy 

ized that that body was of sufficient im- 
ortance to desire not unreasonably to know 
something as to the force of the wind in which 
the captain’s air craft was tried. Some six or 


seven years ago a Connecticut aeronaut. con- 


structed a so-called flying-machine in which he 
could rise, descend, or advance against the wind, 
or at anv angle with the line of the wind’s direc- 


tion. All this he accomplished by exhibiting his . 


contrivance in a lofty hall where the force of the 
wind was reduced as nearly as possible to zero. 
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SOUTHERN ALASKA. + 


On the 18th of May Congress made prefaaration 
for carrying out the provisions of the treaty rati- 
fied with Russia seventeen years ago, by which we 
became possessed of a vast empire on th¢ north- 
west of America. During these years of 
United States ownership Alaska has been half 
forgotten, and more than neglected. Ea‘th year 
the people of the Pacific coast have pet_tioned, 
and the President in his annual messa o Con- 
gress has urged the necessity for establishing 
some form of civil government and protection to 
the inhabitants, as guaranteed in the treaty. Five 
years ago the troops were withdrawn, and the peo- 
ple found themselves at the mercy of the Indians, 
who, subdued by the strong rule of the Russians, 


and warned by the wholesome examples of British ‘| 


discipline across the border, had never had such 
license and opportunity before. The Collector of 
Customs at Sitka is the. highest civil off\cer in 
Alaska, hut, without a cutter or command, jas no 


‘means to enforce his authority. Vain ; >peals 


were sent from Sitka as signs of hostilitygand an 
uprising on the part of the Indians became gppar- 
ent, and as our navy and revenue marine réfused 
to help them, a British man-of-war was dis ,tehed 
from Victoria. It remained at Sitka for everal 
weeks, until, in deference to Captain D’ Ag purt’s 
representations, United States vessels weng sent 
to protect our citizens. Since-that time 4 man- 
of-war has been stationed at Sitka, with*a. de- 
tachment of marines on shore, and by freqitent 
cruises through the archipelago some authority 
has been maintained over the Indians ani law- 
less adventurers of the settlements. * 
With all these hinderances to its develc »ment 
and progress, Alaska has lately felt the fi rthest 
ripples of the great wave of development ‘which 
has swept over the Northwest. The completion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad has brought 
Sitka within twelve days of New York, and the 
monthly mail-steamer /daho stops at sixtern set- 
tlements in Southern Alaska now, as agait st the 
four trading posts at which it called in, 1879. 
An extra freight steamer runs during th¢ sum- 
mer months to carry the supplies for the x Aning 
towns and fish canneries. During the past year 


. the placer mines and the few quartz mills in opera- 


tion in Alaska have yielded $800,000 in go’d, ac- 
cording to the official reports of the Direc’or of 
the Mint, and the mining interests have beer most: 
retarded by the want of civil government ap fi the 
establishment of land Jaws. Without.a tile or 
adequate protection to their property, capitalists 
have refrained from making great expenditures, 
and only the necessary assessment work and-pros- 
pecting have been done on the claims on the jgreat 
quartz ledges at Juneau and Sitka. Only the 
Russians whose titles to property were guaranteed 
in the treaty of 1857 have deeds for their land, 
For scenery there is nothing in the rest of the 
United States comparable to that of the Afex-- 
ander Archipelago or Southern Alaska. Eleven 
hundred islands lie between Mount St. Elias and 
the southern boundary line, and between their 


mountainous shores wind deep-arms of the sea, 


on which the swell of the outer ocean .is ‘sever 
felt. From Puget Sound northward for a-thou- 
sand miles run inland passages nayfgable by the 
largest ocean steamers, the channels varying in 
width from three hundred yards to. three rniles, 
and the precipitous shores rising from three shou- 
sand to six thousand feet sheer from the water’s 
edge. The dense growth of pine, hemlock, spruce, 
and cedar amazes one even after the foregts of 
Oregon. Cataracts from the melting sno yanks 
leap from the mountains to the sea, an J: iving 
glaciers lie in all the high ravines. Voyag ig in 
those still green waters is like sailing th ough 
some long mountain cafion, or down an eiijlless 
Swiss lake. 
Of the ten thousand known glaciers of Alaska 
two. hundred or more flow into the oceaf and 
drop off icebergs. The only scientist of not» who 
has made a study of the glaciation of Ala ka is 
Professor Jonn Mutr, of California, who » sited 
it in 1879 and 1880, but has not yet made} pblic 
his theories or discoveries. One of the sitgreat 
glaciers that dip down and empty into !Ghaéier 
Bay, at the foot of Mount Crilloy, is namé for 
him, from the circumstance of his having’ been 
the first and the only white man knowh to have 
_ Visited it up to last July. Revenue-cutter’: and 
men-of-war had gone to the mouth of the bay, 
but were prevented from exploring by a #erse 
w-nds, shoaling waters, and floating bergs. “JoHN 
Mcir went to the glacier in’a canoe, and with his 
blankets on his back and his pockets full of fiard- 
tack, spent days of scientific delight among its 
crevasses and moraines. Last summer Cé ptain 
CARROLL seized the propitious time and steamed 
up to within an eighth of a mile on the /daho, as 


shown in the illustration, and cruised along the. 


front of the icy cliffs, the lead giving sour ‘ings 
of eighty fathoms at that point. The Mui gla- 
cier;presents a frontage of two miles af the 
“snout,” where it breaks into the sea, and the icy 
wall, fretted and worn into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, rises five hundred feet and more from the 
water. Steep mountains and old moraines wall 
it on the sides. At low tide there is a continuous 
crack as fragments fall into the sea, and a thun- 
der as of artillery when larger pieces detach them- 
selves and go floating off to join the fleet of ice- 
bergs drifting with the tides up and down the 
bay. A subterranean river boils up midway on 
the front, and a muddy torrent emerges from the 
side of the glacier and pours down the ravine at 
the left. Access is had to the ice plain fron that 
side, and as far as the eye can reach stret¢s the 
sloping miles of the ice river, with smaller gla- 
ciers pushing in from every ravine. _ Over the 
broken pinnacles one looks down upon th | bay, 
and a hollow gurgle and roar come from | je in- 
finite depths of the ice world. In that hij. lat- 
itude the sun sets about ten o'clock, and thé full 
rays falling on the front of the great g icier 

~ glorify the scene beyond all imagery. -, 

4 


Sitka, the capital of the new Territory, is a for- 
lorh and moss-grown old place, but full of a cer- 
tain picturesqueness and mute testimony to for- 
mer grandeur in the good old Russian days. Its 
harbor is full of beautiful wooded islands, and 
Mount Edgecumbe, an extinct volcano, guards the 
shores, with its clearly defined crater rising eight 
thousand feet above the sea. Hundreds of Rus- 
sians left at the time of the transfer of the pos- 
sessions to the United States, and the policy of 
our government has discouraged all save the bold- 
est traders from going there since. A ruinous 
old castle crowns the rocky eminence near the 
landing, but the home of the old Governors is 
stripped of its splendors, and eccupied only by a 
valorous signal officer and the ghost of an un- 
happy Russian princess. The Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Michael is the most noteworthy 
structure, with a green roof,a dome, and a bul- 
ging spire, in which hang a chime of six sweet- 
toned -bells. The’ interior is decorated in white 
and gold, and a fine pair of open-work bronze 
gates lead to the inner sanctuary. The altars 
are rich in silver and ivory images of the saints, 
set with brilliants,and in paintings of the Ma- 
donna after the Byzantine school. Much of the 
plate and the richest vestments were taken to the 
Russian chapel at San Francisco by the bishop. 
The Rancherie, or Indian village, is at one side of 
the town, and is reached by a gateway through a 
heavy stockade wall. When the Indians are as- 
sembled in the winter, after the fishing season, 
they number about two thousand, while the white 
inhabitants are not more than four hundred. 

At Fort Wrangell, at the mouth of the Stickeen 
River, there are grotesque totems by the houses 
and graves in the Indian village, many of them 
incrusted with moss and lichens, and hoary with 
age. These totems are not idols, and not con- 
nected with any religious ideas. They are rather 
the equivalent of a coat of arms, showing by their 
carvings of symbolical beasts the descent and al- 
liances of their great families. These genealogic- 
al records or family trees give the descent by the 
mother’s side, and the great families of the raven, 
the whale, the eagle, and the fox are closely con- 
nected, independent of tribal relations. The tall 
totems at the side of their houses are erected 
with great ceremonies, and the cost of the carved 
and painted cedar logs and the attendant festivi- 
ties often reaches two thousand dollars, gauged by 


the cost of the blanket as their unit of value. 
_They cremate their dead, and the totems on the 
'boxes in which the ashes are placed are more 


picturesque than the tall poles, as the heraldic 
beasts are carved entire, and the dense under- 
growth of ferns, grasses, and vines, and the myr- 
iad lichens, give them a fine artistic setting. The 
illustration represents the grave of a chief whose 
prowess entitled him to claim the totem of Koos- 
tannee, the whale. The cetacean looks most like 
a huge green alligator, with a row of formidable 
teeth showing in a very red mouth. An Indian’s 
totem, like a nobleman’s crest, is carved on all his 
household belongings, on his canoe, his pipe, his 
halibut club, and his spoons made from the horns 
of mountain-sheep and musk-ox and inlaid with 
bits of abalone shell. Their superstition gives a 
hell of ice to the bodies not burned in this world, 
but this chief, whose ashes repose under the im- 
age of Koostannee, is believed to be enjoying im- 
mortality in the happy fishing grounds. 
Erniza ScrpMore. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior snbatitute, its use.is itively bene- 
ficial to health.—{Ado.} 


MISCHIEF IS WROUGHT 

worries, irregular livers, sour dispositions, evil di 
tion, and impure blood. of this 
be overcome by the use of Brown’s Iron Bitters—the 
best tonic ever made. Mrs. Emilie Crawford, Reids- 
ville, Ga., writes, ‘‘ After trying Brown’s Iron Bitters 
we are persuaded that it is all that it claims to be—a 
ood und reliable tonic.’’ Thousands of others speak 
n like manner.”—[(Adv.] 


“Rough on Pain” Plaster.—Poroused, strengthening, 
e, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, 25c. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
— Mount poe eye State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Lucius Torrie, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[Adv.] 


ervous Weakness, Dys . ache, Debility, 
cured by “ Wells’ Health Henewer.” $1.—[ Adv.) 


“Rough on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
worm, tetter,salt-rheum, frosted feet, chilblains.-{ Adv. } 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the-best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.) —[Adv.]} 


Prevalence of Kidney Complaint “in America ; 
** Buchu-paiba” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[Adv.]} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Maes. Winstow's Sootuine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


Tur effects of aci 


upon silver are pernicious. Elec- 
tro-Silicon, the 


silver polish, is ees. —[Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kille dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.) 


FOR 
MOSQUITO BITES AND INSECT STINGS 
Use Dr. ‘Tostas’ Venetian Lintment. 

It is marvellous, immediately allaying all irritation, 
and extracting the poison caused by their venom. 
Try a 25-cent bottle, and be convinced that there 
is nothing like it; “ye 50 cents. a all 
druggiets. Depot, 42 Murray St., New York.—=[{ Ado.) 


“Rough on pain’’ cures Colic,Cramps, Diarrhea; ex- 
or Pains, Sprains, Headache, Neuralgia. 
v. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Breaktast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
=” Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 
Use and Praise 


Of HALL’s HaIR RENEWER have always 
ne together. Private recommendations, 
y —— for whom it has restored 
youthful color to gray and faded hair, or. - 
cured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 
the scalp and hair, have been its best 
a‘lvertisement, and have created a great 
demand for it even where its proprietors 
have made no effort for itsintroduction. It 
never fails to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which cause deterioration and loss of hair, | 
and as a dressing is infinitely superior to: 
all other preparations. It contains no 
alcohol to make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but Keeps it always glossy, lus-. 
trous, and soft. 

PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 

Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


owe my 
Restoration 
to Flealth 
and Beauty 

tothe 


») 


CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Humors, Humiliating Ernptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofnla, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura 
Curiovra Resouvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and ba rm of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
-Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and P; 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CotTiccra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepa from Cuttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
uTiouRA Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
every where. ce, Cuticura, cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Drve anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mags. 


CAMPAIGN OUTFITS. 


We keep the largest stock 
and sell cheaper than any 
house in the trade. et 
Agents, and Clubs 

terms, . 


sole owners and manufac- 
turers of the Patent Tele- 
scopic Torch. P $40.00 
per 100. Send for our lange 
colored illustrated price-list 


mets, Flags, &c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, & 130 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Univereally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipatio 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
N p | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
ble to take, and never 
feres with business or pleasure. 


RUPTURE 


27, rue Rambuteau, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR,unlike pills and the 
ueual purgatives, is agreea- 
Cured without an o 
by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN'’S method. 
way,New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, malied for 10c. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


of Torches, Capes,Caps, Hel- | 


roduces irritation nor inter- — 


tion or the a | trusses inflict 
ce, 251 Broad- . 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST BOOKS 


: 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Part 1, 


A Dictionary of the English Langu Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological, and em- 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
Old English Words. By the Rev. Jamurs Sror- 
montH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Puxtp, M.A. Part I., No. 
393 in Harper's Franklin’ Square Library. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


II. 
The Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 
North Pole and Beyond. 


Adventures of Two Youths in the Open Polar 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” &c., &. With Numerous IIlus- 

_ trations, and Maps of the Polar Regions. 
Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


ITT. 
Universal History. 

The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks. By Lropo.p von Rarke. Edited by 
G. W. Proruero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Pages xvi. 494. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. | 


IV. 
Miss Tommy : 
A Medizval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 
A Journal. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 


Edition of Miss Mulock’s. Works), 90 cents ; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Vv. 
The Ice Queen. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “ Knocking Round the Rockies,” 


&c. Illustrated. Pages 258. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with “ Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple Series.”) 


y VI. 
Politics for Young Americans. 

New Popular Edition (with Appendix containing 
the Constitution of the,United States, the Dec- 
laration of Independénce, and Washington's 
Farewell Address). By Cartes Norpuorr, 
Author of “God and the Future Life,” &c. 
Pages 200. 16mo, Paper, 40 cents. 


VII. 
Pradence. 


_A Story of Esthetic London. By Lucy C. 


Author of “Nan,” &. Illustrated by _ 
Du Maurier. Pages 178. Popular Edition. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VII. 

[Say No” 

Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. Pages 234. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. Pages 160. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Works), 75 
cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


xX. 
Good Stories. 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Curiosities of the Search-Room. 20 cents. - 


Georgia Scenes. By a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
20 cents, 


Matrimony. By W. E. Norgrs. 20 cents. 

A Fair Maid. By F. W. Rostreox. 20 cents. 
Lancelot Ward, M.P. By Grorae Tempir. 20 cents. 
Venus’s Doves. By Ipa Tarior. 20 cts. 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 
20 cents. 


Hanrex & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

Hanreg’s Catatoeus matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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ff YOU WILL HAVE ONE ADVANTACE IN 
VARTER OF AC ne 
Mm HE KET UNHARMED, 
M E ANG HAS NOOOPINION Te 
. TAKE BACK , WO POLICY 
a 1 CHARGE Te EXPLAIN 
| i, FU O N FOR WHAT HE HAS DOW 
wee 
\ ~ 
Tae Maip. “Why, Jenkins, what makes you so pale like—whatever is the matter ?” 
Tue Butter. “The conversation’s on Butlers an’ Silver Service Reform, an’ the missus’s 7 4 
eye was straight on to me when she said she believed in the reform, as she hadn’t forgotten THE SELF-MADE PARTY. 
them spoons.” The Party that Butler belongs to, ani the Party that he serves. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT Privé LINEN 5 

Stock for Soups, Made es, an uces. uf B. 

Arma’ Sale, 8,000,000 jars Writing Papers. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT | wavr a Day Boox MApE, 

OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success | Je you wanT A JOURNAL MADE, 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- | Te yoy want A CasH Book MADE, 
ful.”—See “ Medical Presa,” ** Lancet,” &c. I¥ YOU WANT A LEDGER MADR, 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s | J you want A RECORD MADE, 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The | J- you want a CHECK Book MADE, 

title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having {| j¢ you want A SALES 1300K MADE, 

been largely used by dealers with no connection | Je you wanT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that | [. you want PAPER For LETTER HE ADS, 

the Liebig Company alone can offer the article | Jp you want PAPER ror Note Heaps, 

with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. IF you WANT Paper For Bitt Heaps, 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | IF vou want Writine Paper For ANY PURPOSE, 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, | ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER : 
wholesale only), C. .»9 Fenchure 

Avenue, London, England. : CRANE BROTHERS, OILET POWDER DENTIFRICE LOTION 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, WESTFIELD. MASS e 4 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & AND 
*9 SED BY A 
BY ALL POWDER. <Q» 
LL LiITHOGRAPHERS. 
SoL_p BY ALL PapsR DEALERS. 
a It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four SPECIAL adherent. 
e Japanese Cranes, which are | 
4 xX PDK 1840. FOR 1884. fi 
a. | by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, | 
Rides as easy ¢ with one | 9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 1 
80n aswithtwo oOlesaie ran rect. 
| (| YANKEE SOAP | xow Grand sereet. | Sew Fork: 
a Ww 
Toads and fine diives ofeitics. Manufactured a a MANCHESTER, CONN., ‘< ° 
old by lceding Carriage B BY THE 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. | 2 
(Copy of Label.) HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 00 
Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising } : ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. . Sold on its Merits. 
columns of Harpgr’s WrEKLY, Bazar, Youxa |: TRIAL 12 SV/. HARPER'S WEEKELY............. 
no longer in use, wi i ms I 
ptember !st, a “4 The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is | 
As the number of electrotypes and cuts on n absolutely free from an horse motion. 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send Illustrated Price L SD]. eee 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to . ae ~ 0 RADLEY & CO, Established 1582. a to all subscribers in the United States + 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their (7) 
identification, YOUR NAME. Squ (! The Volumes of the and Bazar begin with } 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ; OUR LEADER a geod SRP ORES egg Case F I an lin are ng ollection. the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
rebounding Jock, double rre q - 
breech loader, with loading Tools corfipleté, 815: We are A larger collection of really —_— pieces has never been (| Youne Prors.x with the tirst Number for November, 
June 1, 1884 repared to offer the portal Tiles. published at so low a price.—Cincinnati “Gazette. and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
’ for June and December of each year. 
—— of Fire arme and sporting sont “ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 
C. E. OVERBAUGH +» 265 & 267 Broadway,N.Y. Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of . £ 
6 If you want oagneing to keep the whole family hum- | each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order 
T. ASPINWALL & SON. ming fo a — this “Song Collection.” — except in cases where the enbecriber otherwise directa, 
rIstian vocaté. 
TILES of All Descriptions ; | 200 somes rane, | oy of eet on 
clubs. Illustrated price list, Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Me rapocs wong should pte ares Money “4 
and r or Draft, to avoid ris oes. reas 
A. 6. SPALDING & BROS., 0.’s Tiles, 
MINTON ofthe Tile N.Y. BREE ADE HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
; NEW HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
Guaranteed Steel i = = 
Send six cents for postage, and re- Lever Action ay R a ye re and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceive free, a costly box of goods which ’ ( ) 
will hel y E Q i s. Warranted good shooter | Cents in Postage Stamps. ie 
mon anything e i 
world. | Fortunes await the workers abeointely | ;| $15 S12 | MOSAIC toc 

©. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. r pt. 11th. blocks for $1, including diagram showing how to put them 

ALL TERM besine Sept, Beautifull Send stamp fer catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches, | ani Supply Oa, ay. N.Y 
Rerfume, Eienia. FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. | TNCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases, 5 cts. to sellour Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 50 10e., 13 pha. $1. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, y of the Valley. Ropert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, Canada. | BIG_ PAY ples free. TarLoz Buos. & Go,,Cleveland,0. samplds, 10 JONES & Ramee, NY. 
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SOUTHERN ALASKA 

On the 18th of May Congress made pre aration 
for carrying out the provisions of the tre ty rati- 
fied with Russia seventeen years ago, by x sich we 
became possessed of a vast empire on th | north- 
west coast of America. During, these ,ears of 
United States ownership Alaska’ has bé@p half 
forgotten, and more than neglected. Each: year 
the people of the Pacific coast have petitioned, 
and the President in his annual messages to Con- 
gress has urged the necessity for esta’ lishing 
some form of civil government and prote tion to 
the inhabitants, as guaranteed in the treat}, Five 
years ago the troops were withdrawn, and ‘he peo- 
ple found themselves at the mercy of the } adians, 
who, subdued by the strong rule of the R: ssians, 
and warned by the wholesome examples of Sritish 
discipline across the border, had never h; J such 
license and opportunity before. The Coll ‘ctor of 
Customs at Sitka is the highest civil officer in 
Alaska, but, without a cutter or command, has no 
means to enforce his authority. Vain appeals 


- were sent from Sitka as signs of hostilit¥.and an 


uprising on the part of the Indians becam¢ appar- 
ent, and as our navy and revenue marine fefused 
to help them, a British man-of-war was dispatehed 
from Victoria. It remained at Sitka for several 
weeks, until, in deference to Captain D’Acotrt's 


_ representations, United States vessels were sent 


to protect our citizens. Since that time a man- 


-of-war has been stationed at Sitka, with a de- 


tachment of marines on shore, and by frequent 
cruises through the archipelago some anshority 
has ‘been maintained over the Indians ar] law- 
less adventurers of tlie settlements. 
With all these hinderances to its develc oment 
and progress, Alaska has lately felt the f ;thest 
ripples of the great wave of development which 
has swept over the Northwest. The com Jetion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad has bh pught 
Sitka within twelve days of New York, aiid the 
monthly mail-steamer Jdaho stops at sixteen set- 
tlements in Southern Alaska now, as against the 
four trading posts at: which: it called in 1879. 
An extra freight steamer runs during th¢ sum- 
mer months to carry the supplies for the ¢ ‘ining 
towns and fish canneries. During the pagy year 
the placer mines and the few quartz mills in opera- 
tion in Alaska have yielded $800,000 in gofd, ac- 
cording to the official reports of the Diregtor of 
the Mint, and the mining interests have beer most 
retarded by the want of civil government aid the 
establishment of land Jaws. Without a t jle or 
adequate protection to their property, cap} alists 
have refrained from making great expend sures, 
and only the necessary assessment work ang pros- 
pecting have been done on the claims on the great 
quartz ledges at Juneau and Sitka. Only the 
Russians whose titles to property were guar: nteed 
in the treaty of 1857 have deeds for their Kind. 
For scenery there is nothing in the rest of the 
United States comparable to that of the Aftex- 


‘ ander Archipelago or Southern Alaska: Eleven 


hundred islands lie between Mount St. Ehgs and 
the southern boundary line, and between their 
mountainous shores wind deep arms of the sea 
on which the swell of the outer ocean is never 
felt. From Puget Sound northward for,‘ thou- 
sand miles run inland passages navigable by the 
largest ocean steamers, the channels vat_ing in 
width from three hundred yards to thre@’ miles, 
and the precipitous shores rising from three theu- 
sand to six thousand feet sheer from the water’s 
edge. The dense growth of pine, hemlock, spruce, 
and cedar amazes one even after the forests of 
Oregon. Cataracts from the melting snow-banks 
leap from the mountains to the sea, and living 
glaciers lie in all the high ravines. Voyaging in 
those still green waters is like sailing though 
some long mountain cafion, or down an e& less 
Swiss lake. 

Of the ten thousand known glaciers of Ataska 
two hundred or more flow into the ocean and 
drop off icebergs. The only scientist of note who 
has made a study of the glaciation of Ale ka is 
Professor Jonn Murr, of California, who \Wsited 
it in 1879 and 1880, but has not yet made Public 
his theories or discoveries. One of the six great 
glaciers that dip ddwn and empty into Glacier 
Bay, at thie foot of Mount Crilloy, is named for 
him, from the circumstance of his having been 
the first and the only white man known to have 
visited it up to last July. Revenue-cutters and 


- men-of-war had gone to the mouth of the bay, 
but were prevented from exploring by adverse 


winds, shoaling waters, and floating bergs. JoHN 
Muir went to the glacier in a canoe, and with his 
blankets on his back and his pockets full of hard- 
tack, spent days of scientific delight among its 
crevasses and moraines. Last summer Captain 
CaRROLL seized the propitious time and steamed 
up to within an eighth of a mile on the /daho, as 


shown in the illustration, and cruised along: the 


front of the icy cliffs, the jead giving soundings 
of eighty fathoms at that point. The Muir gla- 
cier presents a ffontage of two miles at the 
“snout,” where it breaks into the sea, and the icy 
wall, fretted and worn into a thousand fantastic 
Ahapes, riges five hundred feet and more from the 
‘water. Steep mountains and old moraines wall 
it on the sides. At low tide there is a continuous 
crack as fragments fall into the sea, and a thun- 
der as of artillery when larger pieces detach them- 
selves and go floating off to join the fleet of ice- 
bergs drifting with the tides up and down the 
bay.. A subterranean river boils up midway on 
the front, and a muddy torrent emerges from the 
side of the glacier and pours down the ravine at 
the left. Access is had to the ice plain from that 
side, and as far as the eye can reach stretch the 
sloping miles of the ice river, with smaller gla- 
ciers pushing in from every ravine. Over the 
broken pinnacles one looks down upon the bay, 
and a hollow gurgle and roar come from «he in- 
finite depths of the ice world. In that high lat- 
itude the sun sets about ten o’clock, and the full 
rays falling on the front of the’ great glacier 
glorify the scene beyond all imagery. 


Sitka, the capital of the new Territory, is a for- 

lorn and moss-grown old place, but full of a cer- 
tuin picturesqueness and mute testimony to for- 
mer grandeur in the good old Russian days. Its 
harbor is full of beautiful wooded islands, and 
Mount Edgecumbe, an extinct volcano, guards the 
shores, with its clearly defined crater rising eight 
thousand feet above the sea. Hundreds of Rus- 
sians left at the time of the transfer of the pos- 
sessions to the United States, and the policy of 
our government has discouraged all save the bold- 
est traders from going there since. A ruinous 
old castle crowns the rocky eminence near the 
/landing, but the home of the old Governors is 
stripped of its splendors, and occupied only by a 
valorous signal officer and the ghost of an un- 
happy Russian princess. The Russian Orthodox 
Church of St, Michael is the most noteworthy 
structure, with a n roof,a dome, and a bul- 
ging spire, in which hang a chime of six sweet- 
toned bells. The interior is decorated in white 
and gold, and a fine pair of open-work bronze 
gates lead to the inner sanctuary. The altars 
are rich in silver and ivory images of the saints, 
set with brilliants,and in paintings of the Ma- 
donna after the Byzantine school. Much of the 
plate and the richest vestments were taken to the 
Russian chapel at San Francisco by the bishop. 
The Rancherie, or Indian village, is at one side of 
the town, and is reached by a gateway through a 
heavy stockade wall. When the Indians are as- 
sembled in the winter, after the fishing season, 
they number about two thousand, while the white 
inhabitants are not more than four hundred. - | 

At Fort Wrangell, at the mouth of the Stickeen 
River, there are grotesque totems by the houses 
and graves in the Indian village, many of them 
incrusted with moss and lichens, and hoary with 
age. These totems are not idols, and not con- 
nected with any religious ideas. They are rather 


carvings of symbolical beasts the descent and al- 
liances of their great families. These genealogic- 
al records or family trees give the descent by the 
mother’s side, and the great families of the raven, 
the whale, the eagle, and the fox are closely con- 
nected, independent of tribal relations. The tall 
totefhs at the side of their houses are erected 
with great ceremonies, and the cost of the carved 
and painted cedar logs and the attendant festivi- 
ties often reaches two thousand dollars, gauged by 
the cost of the blanket as their unit of value. 
They cremate their dead, and the totems on the 
boxes in which the ashes are placed are more 
picturesque than the tall: poles, as the heraldic 
beasts are carved entire, and the dense under- 
growth of ferns, grasses, and vines, and the myr- 
iad lichens, give them a fine artistic setting. The 
illustration represents the grave of a chief whose 
prowess entitled him to claim the totem of Koos- 
tannee, the whale. The cetacean looks most like 
a huge green alligator, with a row of formidable 
teeth showing in a very red mouth. An Indian’s 
totem, like a nobleman’s crest, is carved on all his 
household belongings, on his canoe, his pipe, his 
halibut club, and his spoons made from the horns 
of mountain-sheep and musk-ox and inlaid with 
bits of abalone shell. Their superstition gives a 
hell of ice to the bodies not burned in this world, 
but this chief, whose ashes repose under the im- 
age of Koostannee, is believed to be enjoying im- 
mortality in the happy fishing grounds. 
Eriza ScrpMorE. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior substitute, and its use is itively bene- 
ficial te health. —tAde.} 


MISCHIEF IS WROUGHT 

By bad cooking, tough meats, late hours, business 
worries, irregular livers, sour dispositions, evil diges- 
tion, and impure blood. Much of this mischief can 
be overcome by the use of Brown’s Iron Bitters—the 
best tonic ever made. Mrs. Emilie Crawford, Reids- 
ville, Ga., writes, *‘ After trying Brown’s Iron Bitters 
we are persuaded that it is all that it claims to be—a 

ood und reliable tonic.”” Thousands of others speak 
n like manner.”—[Adv.] 


** Rough on Pain” Plaster.—P. d,streneth 


for Bac Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, 25c. 
—[{Adv.} 


SUMMER TOURS. » 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lista, and tours covering the White Moun- 
—, Mount the State of Maine, the Maritime 


* Rongh on Dentist" Tooth Powder. Try it. 15c. 
Nervous Weakness, » Headache, Debility, 
cured by “‘ Wells’ Health er.” $1.—[{Adv.] 


*Rongh on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
worm, tetter, salt-rheum, frosted feet, chilb ns.-[Adv.] 


* Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to’be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.) —[Adbv.} 


Prevalence of Kidney ire 2m in America; 
** Buchu-paiba ” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winetow’s Sootmine Syrur sliould always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Tur effects of acids upon silver are pernicious. Elec- 
tro-Silicon, the best silver polish, is Sovniene. 


the equivalent of a coat of arms, showing by their 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tux Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kille da 
druff, allays irritation, and motes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Fi:foring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[Adv.} 


FOR + 
MOSQUITO BITES AND INSECT STINGS 


Use Dr. Tostas’ Venetian Lintmuent. 


a 2 
nothing like it; cents. Sold by all 
druggists. Depot, 42 Murray St., New York.—[ ) 


“Rough on pain” cures Colic,Cramps, Diarrhoea; ex- 
or Pains, Sprains, Headache, Neural 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas 7 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ 3 well as for persons in health. 
‘CS Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mas. 
Use and Praise 


Of HALL’s RENEWER have always 
one together. Private recommendations 

y persons for whom it has restored 

youthful color to gray and faded hair, or | 

cured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 

the scalp and hair, have been its best — 


a‘lvertisement, and have created a great _. 


demand for it even where its proprietors 
have made no effort for itsintroduction. It 
never fails to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which cause deterioration and loss of hair, 
and.as a dressing is infinitely superior to 
all other preparations. It contains no 
alcohol to make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but keeps it always glossy, lus- 
trous, and soft. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 


—[Adv.]} 


“Lowe my 

Restoration 
to Health 

and Beauty. 

to the 


| 
DP Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


REMEDIES.” 


f Testimonial ofa 
aa Boston lady. 


Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curttoura, is indisi 


pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humorsy 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and wen Skin. 
utely pure, and the 
every where. ce, Cutic ceuts ; 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer anp Curmroat Co., Boston, Mass. 


CAMPAIGN OUTFITS. 


We keep the largest stock 
and sell cheaper than any 
nd Cl ba li 

an ubs supp 
on liberal terms. We are 
sole owners and manufac- 
turers of the Patent Tele- 
scopic Torch. Price, $40.00 
per 100. Send for our la 
colored illustrated pricedist 

Torches, Capes,Caps, Hel- 
mets, Fiags, &c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, & 130 Nassau St., N.ig. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb-«.. 
ral congestion,&c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never — irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
Cured withont an o tion or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN'’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 


way,New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW 


I, 

Slormonth’s English Dictionary, Part 1. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro. 

nouncing, Etymological, and Raplanatery, em- 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
Old English Words. By the Rev. Jamxs Sror- 
montH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. M.A. Part No. 
893 in Harper's Franklin Square Library. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


The Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 


North Pole and Beyond, 


Adventures of Two Youths in the Open Polar 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” &c., &. With Numerous IIlus- 
trations, and Maps of the Polar Regions. 
Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Universal History, 


The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks. By Leopop von Rayke. Edited by 
G. W. Prorurro, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 


: College, Cambridge. Pages xvi., 494. 8vo, 


Cloth, $2.50. 


IV. 
Miss Tommy : 


-A Medizval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 


A Journal. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works), 90 cents; 
Paper, 50 cents. | 


Vv. 
The Ice Queen. 


By Ernest Incerso.t, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “ Knocking Round the Rockies,” 
&c. Illustrated. Pages 258. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with © Harper’s Young Peo- 
Series.”) 


VI. 
Politics for Young Americans. 

New Popular Edition (with Appendix containing 

the Constitution of the United States, the Dec- 

laration of Independence, and Washington’s 

Farewell Address). By Norbuorr, 

Author of “God and the Future Life,” &c. 

Pages 200. 16mo, Paper, 40 cents. | 


VII. 


Prudence. 


A Story of sthetic London. . By Lucy C. 
Litum, Author of “Nan,” &. Illustrated by 
Du Maurier. Pages 178. Popular Edition. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. | 


VIII. 
I Say No.” 
Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 


Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. Pages 234. 


| . 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. Pages 160. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Works), 75 
cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


Good Stories. 
By Caartes Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. ° 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Curiosities of the Search-Room. 20 cents. 


Georgia Scenes. By a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
20 cents.? 1 


Matrimony. By W. E. Norgrts. 20 cents. 
A Fair Maid. By F. W. Rostxson. 20 cents. 


Lancelot Ward, M.P. By Grores Tempre. 20 cents. 


Venns'’s Doves. By Ipa Asuworts Tayior. 20 cts. 
Lucia; Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. NREDELL. 
20 cents. 


ea" Hanren & Brornuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Haurer’s Catatoeusz matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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rr - It is marvellous, immediately allaying all irritation, 
iS and extracting the poison caused by their venom. 
| 
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PS 
Y, 
— 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiouna 
Curioura Resoéivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood of impurities aind 
ae poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. , 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
—_—_—_—_——— Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
ee Coticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 1X. 
| A Perilous Secret. 
| 
, sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address P| 
on application to Lucius Torrir, Gen. Pass, Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[Adv.} 
if 
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GY, Ih YOU WILL HAVE.ONE ADVANTAGE IN 


| | HAVE TO SPEND Note in DEFENDING HIM. 7 


aa COUNTRY FOR MORB THAN A 

CONF IDEN 

ME. 


Mm HE IS WET UNHARMED, 

ANS HAS NO OPINION Te 
TAKE BACK POLICY 

KECANT,AND NO 


‘il 


JUST CHARGE Te EXPLAIN 
FU S Q N FOR HE HAS 
"ee EITHER IN peaAcecr WwaR* 


AND 


BUTLER. 


4, 
ES: 
=. = 
. . 


‘ 


SS -( THE Goon ano. BEAYTIFUL 
AN gall 


MORAL RECTITUDE TO | /// 
STAND FORTHE RIGHTS OF ia 
BUTLER 
= 
BUTLER-ISM. 
Tue Mar. “ Why, Jenkins, what makes you so pale like—whatever is the matter?” ee : | 
Tue Butter. “The conversation’s on Butlers an’ Silver Service Reform, an’ the missus’s | , -@ 
THE SELF-MADE PARTY. 


eye was straight on to me when she said she believed in the reform, as she hadn’t forgotten 
them spoons.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | LINEN 


Stock for Soups, Made es, an uces. WwW oi Eas 

Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. . riting Papers. 

LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT | want a Day Boox Mave, 7 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 1 WANT A TOURNA 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- A d: 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. I¥ you WANT A LEDGER MADR, 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s | Je you want A RECORD MADE, 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label.. The | yj, you want a CHECK Book MADRE, 

title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having | [¢ you want A SALES 100K MADE, 

been largely used by dealers with no connection | [¢ you want PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that | te you want PAPER FoR LETTER HEADS 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article | tp you want Paper ror Note Heaps, z 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. Ir you WANT Paper For Bitt Heaps, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT IF you WANT PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, | ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


The Party that Butler belongs to, ani the Party that he serves. 


and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States : ” 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch —— 
| Avenue, London, England. CRANE BROTHERS, ) DENTIFRICE LOTION 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, WESTFIELD. MASS | ™ + 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & |» 7 IELD, ” AND 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, | AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & | py att STATIONERS. invisible, 
UseD BY ALL POWDER. QY 
OLD BY ALL FAPER EALERS. 
a It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four] adherent. 
wn by the Japanese Cranes, are ‘ cal 
Send for sample P arati 
PREPARED Pa rep ons 


KV 


RED 1840. SH ANTI NG 1884, | for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 


4 HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. fe 
| = 2. | by CHARLES FAY, Perfamer, 
Rides os omy with one per . § 9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
wo The | 
lengihen andshorten Ingtotheweightthey | 3 = | New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. | New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 
% carry. Equally well adap to rough coun = gE 
leading Carri rs Dea- = 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. : 
e (Copy of Label.) HARPER'S MAGARIN GE, 00 
_ Electrotypes and.cuts used in the advertising ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Sold on its Merits. : ™ 
columns of Harpgr’s Bazar, Youna TRIAL SAMPLE FOR 12 CENTS. QUARANTEED HARPER'S 4:00 
Peoptr, and MaGazine, prior to this date, and | WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn. Free Sem Motion. | 6 08 
ne longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed : | re 
and r ed bef a T O WHEELER. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPILE.........:.. OO 
nd remov ore September Ist, 1884. & The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is . 
As the number of electrot and cuts. on absolutely free from al) horse motion. HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
ypes @ y 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 3 * Illustrated Price List free. One Year (52 Numbers).........-.-..e20e0 10 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to D BRADLEY & Postage Free to allysubseribers in the United States 
| them in such a manner as to aid their | (4D | 
identification R NAME. : Sq Sp (! 
: ° The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
HARPER & BROTHERS, -| OUR LEADER a tak. doula” ee’ Franklin ware ng ollection. the first numbers for January, the Volumes Of the 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. | breech loader with loading Tools complete, $15. We are A larger collection of really good pieces has never been | Youne Prorsx with the first Number for November, 
June 1, 1884 Bend postal for large Titus. published at'so low a price.—Cincinnati Gazette. and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
Sportl _sent FREE. 66 NE ELLS OTH 99 | for June and December of each year. 
CAMPAIGN 600DS 60.265 4.207 0 PY S AN ER. Subscyiptions will be entered with the Number of 
If you want something to keep the whole family hum- | each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order 
OF EVERY DESCRI T. ASPINWALL & SON. — a this “Song Collection.”’"— | except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directa, 
Complete sample suit sent TILES of All Descriptions ; | tandred (200) Songs and Hymns, | of fous cents 
on receipt of $1.00. Sample MOSAICS, WA NTELS, GRA ES, (990) and 50 cts. P P / 
jadge, 10c. Special price to OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. or Sale by ers ews- Dealers Everywhere. | 
= Illustrated price list, Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money : 
: Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address. 


MINTON'S Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles, 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


BREEGH-LOADER 


> 
2. NEW ENGLAND 
Send Steel Barrels. Side a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
ceive of which C0 S ERVATO RY OF USIC, Lever Action, Bar (Front Retion) and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
fe will help all, of either sex, to more | MEUS2C. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 8. arran shooter | Cerits in Postage Stamps. [ 
Pg i : 8 money right away than anything else ART. Drawing, Pain , Modeling and Portraiture. ornosale. Only 816, Our Famous Number 21, 
FALL TERM begins Sept.iith. Beautifully lid Bend stamp for il} blocks for $1, including showing how toputthem | 
ndar free. ress KE. TOURJEE, Director. P ustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
Reorfume, SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, | ¥. silk and Supply Co. 3 way. N. ¥. 
errume, Maréct e New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, 
~  -undborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. CLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases, 5 ets. | DAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
undborg’s Perfume of the V: Ropert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, Canada. BIG PAY pies free. Bros. & 0o.,Cleveland,0. samples, 10-cts, L. JONES & CO., Nasen, 
» Lily of the Valley. 


| 
When Dabdy | CASTORIA., 
When she had Children sh them CASTORIA. ‘lll 
= 


